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DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA, 


(FIRST ARTICLE.) 


THERE appears to be a singular inconsistency in the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, as regards the education claimed for Cath- 
olic youth—separate, distinct, and different from that which children 
of all other religious bodies or denominations receive in our public 
schools. The Roman Catholic clergy object to the introduction of the 
Bible in the schools, whilst in the same breath they brand these schools 
as “ godless,” “that will yet destroy the country,” * and because “ with- 
out the (Catholic) Christian education of youth .... society has no safe- 
guard, and men degenerate into brute beasts.t One of the leading Cath- 
olic monthlies, however, observes that “the question lies deeper than 
the reading or not reading of the Bible in the schools, $ whilst another 
writer objects to the public schools, on the ground of “the Catholic re- 
ligion not being made a sine qua non in the system of our school edu- 
cation.” § 

Now, I would ask any intelligent Catholic the following simple 
questions :— 

Is the Roman Catholic religion based upon the Bible, or is it not? 
If it be not founded upon the Bible, is it opposed to the teachings of 
that book? 

If not opposed to the Bible, but founded thereon, what objection can 
you have to your children being made acquainted with its contents? 





*See Herald, of September 17th, 1871. +See slerald, of March 24th, 1872. 
$ Catholic World for April, 1871. § Catholic World for April, 1871. 
VOL, 11.—15. 
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If there be no objection to the reading of the Protestant Bible, or one 
version or another, * why has the Roman Catholic Church at all times 
prohibited the reading of the Bible, except one particular version, or 
prohibited that reading altogether? 

You admit that Christianity is founded upon the Bible, and taught 
in that book. Do you then wish it to be inferred that your religion is 
not Christianity ? 

What is the Bible? What are the contents of that book, which 
has during two thousand years commanded the veneration of the Chris- 
tian world; a book like which no other has ever been so widely circu- 
lated throughout the whole world ; a book which every believer in the 
revealed will of God is so anxious to place into the hands of his chil- 
dren as a signal post to good, and a warning beacon against evil; but 
a book which the Roman Catholic Church alone, will not permit the 
rising generation to read at all? 

The Bible is claimed by all non-Roman Catholic Christians to be a 
divinely inspired book. Admitted to be so by Catholics. 

It contains the history of creation, of the fall of man, of redemption, 
of the vicarious sacrifice, of the spread of the Gospel. Admitted to be 
facts by Catholics. 

It contains the laws given by God, the writings of the inspired 
prophets, the teachings of Christ, the teachings of the apostles. Ad- 
mitted by Roman Catholics. 

It teaches the doctrine of the miraculous conception, the two natures, 
the Trinity in Unity, the resurrection of the dead, future reward and 
punishment, life everlasting. Admitted by Catholics to be divine 
truths. 

All this then being claimed for the Bible by Protestants, and ad- 
mitted by Catholics, whence the objection, on the part of the Catholic 
clergy, to the dissemination amongst youth, of the knowledge of what 
the Catholic Church not only admits as truth, but on a belief in which it 
teaches human salvation to depend? But we are told, as has been 
shown, that the Church does not forbid the reading of the Scriptures, 
that it is even immaterial whether one or another version of the Bible 
be read in the schools.t In the very early ages of the Church, indeed 
at its very birth,t and consequently long before the clergy of the 
Church of Rome had acquired that boundless influence and absolute 
power, (whether for good or evil is not the question here), over mind 
and body to which it attained at a later period, the Scriptures were 
acknowledged as the sowrce of religion, the foundation of Christianity, 
and venerated as such, nor was the reading of them prohibited. On 





_. * Catholic World for April, 1871. +See Notes f and |. ¢ John v. 39. 
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the contrary, the early teachers and ecclesiastical authorities, prior to 
the institution of the Papacy in the fifth century, not only recommended 
but exhorted the laity to read the Scriptures. They impressed upon 
the people the duty “not to be satisfied with merely listening to ex- 
tracts or passages read to them from the pulpit, but to read, meditate 
upon, and digest the whole of the contents of the sacred writings.” It 
is true that in the very early times few Christian converts were able to 
read them, because the different societies or churches were composed, if 
not exclusively, certainly chiefly, of members belonging to the unedu- 
cated, or lower orders; so that even at best the reading of the sacred 
writings was a duty with which a very limited number only were able 
tocomply. When, however, the number of churches increased and that 
of believers greatly multiplied, and people above the illiterate mass be- 
came Christians, and the number of the clergy necessarily increased, that 
body, supporting the royal authority, and in turn supported by it, ere 
long perceived the advantages to be derived from the exclusive right of 
expounding the Scriptures, and hence succeeded in substituting its 
own instruction for that to be derived from the Scriptures ; and began 
to restrict, by every means at its command, the circulation, and even 
the reading of the Bible, and thus to extinguish a knowledge of its con- 
tents. This was, however, effected in an indirect and insidious manner. 
For, strictly speaking, at first a direct and absolute prohibition to read 
the Scriptures was not issued,—the “Church” was too good a politician 
to act in this matter in an open and straightforward manner. What is 
generally and justly designated as a prohibition to read the Scriptures 
was the natural, the inevitable, and fully foreseen result of declaring 
the Latin language to be “holy, that in which alone the Word of God 
had been revealed, and in which He ought to be addressed and the 
Vulgate sanctioned as the sole authorized, correct and reliable transla- 
tion of the original text. 

Gregory VII. was the first who in 1080 disapproved of the attempt 
made in Bohemia to retain the vernacular in the Church service, 
founding his reasons upon “ the mysterious and divine influence of the 
Latin language employed in the early churches.” Innocent .- III, 
though he had declared that the desire to acquire a knowledge of the 
Scriptures ought not to be suppressed, nevertheless (in 1199) prohibited 
the reading of the Bible in the vernacular amongst the Waldenses, 
when these people met the clergy with the Bible in their hands; and 
the Councils of Toulouse (1229) and Béziers (1288) repeated the pro- 
hibition, under severe penalties, and the laity were restricted to the 
reading of the Breviary and Psalter. The Council of Tarracona (1234) 
decreeed very person to be a heretic who should be found to be in 
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possession of a translation of the Bible, and omit to deliver the same 
to the bishop within eight days to be burnt. In the year 1383 asynod 
at Oxford condemned Wickliff’s translation as a heretical book, and 
another in 1408 prohibited any translation of the Bible to be made, 
without the consent of the bishop or of a provincial synod. The 
reading of the Bible in the Latin of the Vulgate was allowed, which 
was virtually a prohibition to the people, amongst whom there were 
but very few that had any knowledge of Latin. The Council of Trent 
did not prohibit the reading of the Bible altogether, but declared the 
Vulgate alone to be authentic, and thus indirectly but virtually inter- 
dicted its use, whilst condemning all other translations. Not until the 
first issue of the Index Librorum prohibitorum under Paul LV, (1557) 
was the reading of the Bible allowed, provided permission to that effect 
were granted by the bishop in each individual case ; nor was even this 
to be obtained, unless he were satisfied that the translation was from 
the pen of a Catholic and specially authorized translator or transcriber, 
and even then the bishop had discretionary power in the matter, and 
whoever attempted to read the Bible without such permission was to 
be deprived of absolution. 

This prohibition was often renewed by the Popes. Thus in 1622 
Gregory XV. prohibited the reading of the Bible in the Vernacular 
altogether. The prohibition was confirmed by Clement XI. in the 
Bull “ Unigenitus, ” in 1713, on occasion of the Translation of the New 
Testament by Paschasius Quesnel, probably because Quesnel’s transla- 
tion proved to be far superior to the Vulgate. New Bulls against the 
reading of the Scriptures were fulminiated by Pius VII., Leo XII. and 
Pius VIII, proving the progress of inquiry amongst the Catholic pop- 
ulation of the world; and to this day the Decree of the Roman Censura 
of 1757 is in full force, which requires that translations in the vulgar 
tongue must be provided with notes and comments authorized by the 
Church and with a Papal approbation. If to these prohibitory pro- 
ceedings be added the strenuous efforts made by the clergy to prevent 
the children of Roman Catholic parents from attending the public 
schools whether the Bible be or be not read in the schools, and the 
demand for separate schools under the exclusive and absolute control of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in which the Bible is not introduced, but 
where the pupils are instructed in “ religion,” the conclusion come to is 
unavoidable that eithef Christianity is the religion of the Bible; or 
the religion of Rome is not Christianity, not the religion of the 
Bible. 

In the face of all these facts it has been denied that the Church of 
Rome opposed or put a check upon the spread of Scriptural knowledge 
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among the laity. A work was allowed to be read and freely circulated, 
and indeed more than one, under the same title, namely, the Biblia 
Pauperum. This is either erroneously or designedly rendered “ Bible 
Jor the Poor,” but should be rendered literally—Bible of the poor, as 
shown below. It consisted of a series of pictures, representing Bibli- 
eal scenes illustrative of the history of redemption, from the fall of 
man up to the resurrection and ascension. Each picture is accom- 
panied by ashort explanation or passage from the prophets or the 
writings of the New Testament, but even most of these explanations 
are in Latin. The earliest known is of the 13th century; but they 
have been traced as far back as the 11th century.* At a later 
period appeared also the Speculum Humani Salwationis (the Mirror 
of Human Salvation), a similar work and circulated with the same 
object, namely, as substitutes for, and equivalents to, the Scriptures. 
The Dominicans and Franciscans then, and as on many other occasions, 
engaged in bitter controversy on the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, were the manufacturers of these popular pictures, in which 
they carried on a profitable trade. The collection was called Biblia 
Pauperum because the monks professed the “ virtue” of poverty and 
affected the name of pauperes (poor men, beggars, paupers). The 
Biblia Pauperum was the very iirst book that was ever printed. It 
was published at Harlem in Holland. 

If the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion be also those 
of the Catholic religion; and if these are based upon the Bible; if, 
nevertheless, in the public schools no points are ever touched upon of 
controversial character; if the religious instruction imparted in the 
public schools (supposing such instruction to be given) be limited to 
that which is taught and believed in by both Catholics and Prot- 
estants; if the Catholic Church permits the reading of the Scrip- 
tures to the laity, albeit with comments; if it be “immaterial whether 
this or that version of the Bible be read in the schools”—whence 
then is that bitter opposition to the public schools? Why apply to these 
schools the epithet of “Godless?” Is this not inconsistent? If the 
“ American System of National Education ” is admired, appreciated and 
asfar as possible adopted, in évery enlightened community in every part 
of the world, why should the unqualified condemnation of, the bitterest 
opposition to that system come from a merely comparatively insignifi- 





* With this ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum” is not to be confounded a work under the same title 
but of a much earlier date (1221) by the monk ‘‘ Bonaventura,” and which is a collec- 
tion of common-place monkish sermons, and which reappeared in 1482. This Bonaven- 
tura was canonized by Sixtus IV. as a reward for his exertions in promoting the worship 
of Mary and his defence of celibacy as well as of the dogma of transubstantiation. 
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cant fraction, almost exclusively of foreign birth, in the midst of the 
population of this country ?—a fraction which, more than any other 
vart of the community, stands so much in need of moral, social and in- 
tellectual improvement? The enemies to universal popular education 
furnish the answers to these questions, and these shall be given in their 
own words, so that every intelligent man will thus be enabled to pro- 
nounce a fair and impartial judgment, and every American man and 
woman will see the estimation in which he or she is held by those sub- 
jects to a foreign absolute monarch. 

“ Protestantism,” more properly speaking, “is American heathenish 
superstition and politico-animal religionism.”— W. C. D.’s Letter in 
Herald, 17th Sept., 1871. 

“* Before God, no man has any right to be of any religion but the 
Catholic.”—Catholie World for April, 1870. 

“ Citizens who have no religion have no conscience that people who 
have religion are bound to respect.”—Jbid. 

“In order to train them (Protestant children) up to be, in the 
fullest sense, true, loyal and exemplary citizens, such as can alone 
arrest the downward tendency of the Republic, they must become 
good Oatholics.”—Jbid. 

“We want public schools maintained as they are, where boys and 
girls canbe . . . so instructed in Christianity, by precept and example, 
that when grown to manhood and womanhood, they may not be 
scourges of the community, ready to draw the matricidal knife across 
their country’s throat, but be happily the pride of the State and the 
glory of the Church.”*—Letter over the initials “ W. C. D.” in 
LTerald, 17th of Sept., 1871. 

* The American State really harmonizes better with Catholicism 
than Protestantism.”—Catholic World tor April, 1870. 

* The mere triumphs of material civilization and temporal greatness 
ive are but fleeting shadows unless this nation walks humbly at 
the feet of Christ.,.—“ W. C. D.’s” Letter, quoted above. 

‘“‘ The present godless schools all over the country will yet destroy 
the country. . . . If the rising generation be bred as heathens, 
a ian does then not need the ken of a prophet to tell what will 
happen at some distant day.” —“ W. C. D.’s” Letter. 

‘Tt is far more necessary . . . . to unmake the children of 
Protestants of their Protestanism.”—Catholic World. 

‘Tn order to be true and good republicans, good peaceable citizens 
honorable ‘men, chaste and virtuous women, we must become true and 
unwavering Catholics. Protestant women so called married are not * 





* Mexico! the South American Republics! Spain! Rome, etc. 
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entitled to be called wives. Protestant ministers are mere panderers 
to the lusts of others, and Protestant Churches mere free-love estab- 
lishments. . . . . Under Protestant influence society is vicious, 
corrupt, and criminal.”* | 

“ Without Christian (2. ¢., Catholic) education of youth, society has 
no safeguard, and men degenerate into brute beasts.”+—“ A Catholic 

subscriber,” in Herald, 24th of March, 1872. 

* See a most remarkable article in the Freeman’s Journal of December 11, 1869, 
copied in the Hvening Telegram of 10th same month (advance copy). The article is 
headed ‘' Protestantism Unveiled.” F 

+ Remember the July riots, and inquire who were the rioters. ; 

From official returns it appears that in one year (1869), the number of arrests made 
were 71,071, an increase as compared with 1864 of 294 per cent. 

Of this number were Natives of the United States 





One-half of these were of Irish parentage, leaving Native Americans 
Of this one-half (12,384) one-fourth were of German and other parentage. ... 


Net number of Americans of American parentage. 


Americans, as above, all set down as non-Catholics, viz. : 
Catholics. 

Americans (U. S.)........00006 PUMECE CII OL EELUCOUE —— 

Irish by birth.......... PETER CCCOE CLES .. 34,226 

Of Irish parentage 


German by birth 
Of German parentage 


British (all non-Catholics) 

French (all Catholics) 

Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, etc. (all non-Catholics) 

Spaniards, Italians, South Americans, etc. (all 
WACHONES) <2 sacs cedlacecclyesuncusasudenaeea 


55,675 
Ratio of Catholics, 78% per cent. ; of non-Catholics, 21} per cent., or nearly 3.76 
Catholics to 1 non-Catholic. 
DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO NATIONALITIES. 
Natives of the United States...............00 -....13.07 per cent, 


. 6“ 


Swedes, Danes, etc...........cccccccccccce aeancas 
Spaniards, Italians, etc 


These estimates are made as approximately correct as the data I have collected have 
enabled me to render them, 
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These, then are the grounds of objection to a system of education 
not based upon Catholicism, viz.: scientific and literary information of 
a nature dangerous to the human soul; productive of a thoroughly 
vicious, corrupt, criminal condition of society; in a word, unchristian 
because not Roman Catholic; the arguments in support of a system of 
education of very limited* scientific and literary information, in order 
to produce a condition of society better informed, more virtuous, less 
corrupt, less criminal ; in short, Christian Jdecause exclusively Roman 
Catholic. Is this theory borne out by facts—founded upon experience ? 
An answer to this question is readily furnished by the condition of 
society amongst those communities in those countries in which educa- 
tion is exclusively Catholic and no other system of education tolerated. 

There is one statement, however, which demands some attention on 

the present occasion, namely, that of the Catholic World, already 
quoted, and which by “W. C. D.” is pronounced to be “the only 
intellectual monthly published in the country.” Be this as it may, 
the statement is this :—“ The American State really harmonizes better 
with Catholicism than with Protestantism.” And another, in a 
Roman Catholic organ, that: “No one can be a true American, a 
real republican, who is not a Catholic.” We are of course bound to 
‘believe that the writers themselves believed what they wrote, in sober 
earnest, and not satirically. To obtrude a definition of the term 
‘‘republican,” would be a mere act of supererogation; but we may 
be permitted to observe that republicanism certainly admits of no 
ranks; of no gradation of ranks; of no implicit obedience except to 
the laws of the land; of no submission to absolute, to regal authority ; 
to no law arbitrarily imposed upon the community; to none, in fact, 
that is enacted without the consent and approbation of the people, cen- 
tred in their representatives, elected by the people. Now, what is the 
framework of that government by which the Catholic community is 
ruled? And be it understood that the question is not, whether it be a 
.good or bad form of government, but simply whether it really harmo- 
nizes better with “ the American State,” than that form of government, 
which from the dawn of the reformation has become identified with 
republicanism, in all non-Catholic communities, and which is undenia- 
bly neither more nor less, than the form of government of the Chris- 
tian Church, at its inception and during the times prior to the corrup- 
tions introduced into it. 





* “We want public schools maintained as they are, where boys and girls can gain 
enough of secular education to be smart and active men and women of the world, but 
so instructed in Christianity, by precept and example, that when grown to manhood 
and womanhood, they may not be scourges of the community,” etc.—‘' W. C. D.’s” 
Letter in Herald, 17th of Sept., 1871. 
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A laity composed of non-interfering, non-inquiring, believing, trust- 
ing subjects; obedient to—I will not use the harsh sounding term 
dictation—but the advice, counsel, instruction, guidance, both in matters 
spiritual and temporal, of the inferior clergy, whether secular or regu” 
lar, 

The inferior clergy, a body of subjects, obedient to the behests of the 
prelacy. 

The prelacy, a body of subjects, obedient to the absolute irrevocable 
fiat of an absolute monarch, and that monarch a foreigner, claiming 
unlimited authority in all spiritual and temporal, all political and 
domestic matters, in all countries, over all sovereigns, all peoples, all 
laws and institutions, absolute authority to “bind and unbind,” not 
only on earth, but in heaven ; to wipe out crime, to forgive sins com- 
mitted against God, to assign a place in heaven to deceased mortals 
and declare them to be objects of adoration, claiming to be invested 
with that absolute power, that boundless might over the souls and 
bodies of thirteen hundred millions of human beings—the population 
of the earth, the whole human race; in a word, claiming to be the vice- 
gerent, the representative of God upon earth, and invested with divine 
authority, power and will.* 

No fault ought to be found with the laity for preferring to be sub- 
jects rather than freemen. They honestly think and act from con- 
scientious motives and from a sense of duty which they believe supe- 
rior to the duty they owe to their country or the laws under whose 
protection they live; but whether men obedient to a system of abso- 
lute authority of a higher grade over a lower, men bound to unques- 
tioning, implicit, willing, blind obedience to boundless power, centred 
in one man over ald men, whether such subjects can be made good and 





* Lest it be doubted or denied that the Supreme Head of the Church claims a 
power not less than divine, the following extracts from the Glosses to the Papal Decre- 
tals are subjoined. However objectionable the fact itself, if true, may be to non- 
Catholics, the extracts, it is presumed, will not be so to the Roman Catholic reader, as 
it will rather confirm him in his faith. Glossa in Cap. 2, c. 15, Quest. 6, it is said, ‘‘ The 
Pope can grant dispensation against the Gospel, the Apostles and natural rights.” The 
Glossa to Canon3, Tit. 7, Lib. 1, Decretals, Gregory IX. says: ‘* The only reason which is 
to be given for everything the Pope does is, decause tt ts his will, and who would be bold 
enough to say to him, ‘‘ Why dost thou act thus?” ‘* As he is exalted above all priv- 
ileges, so he can also grant dispensation from all.” Unrighteousness itself he can 
justify. All imperial acts he can, according to his pleasure, change or subvert. The 
Glossa, ad. Cap. 4, Extr. Joann. xxii. de Verbor. Signific. says: ‘If any one is bold enough 
to maintain that the Lord our God, the Pope, the author of these decretals, could not 
command them, he must be considered a heretic.” Afterwards the words ‘the Lord 
our God ” were omitted, but they are yet to be found in several old editions ; ez. gr., 
those of Lyons, 1584 and 1606, and of Paris, 1585, 1601, 1612. 
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true republicans, is at least very questionable. We are told that they 
not only can be made such, but that in order to be so they must be 
placed in the position just described, and must by education be pre- 
pared for such a position. But what do the higher authorities in the 
Church tell us on this subject? After the downfall of Garibaldi and 
Mazzini’s ephemeral Roman Republic, a sermon was preached in Rome 
and subsequently published in the journals of the day, and in which 
occur the following passages :— 

“Tl Cattolicismo o piutosto i] Christianesimo non é meramente una re- 
ligione o culto; e parimente una instituzione politica eppure di origine 
divina.” Catholicism, or more correctly speaking Christianity, is not 
only a religion nor a mere form of worship, it is also a political institu- 
tion and one indeed of divine origin. 

“ La religione Cattolica Apostolica Romana, la santa fede accordassi 
col reppublicanismo ossia il liberalismo come la balena del mar glacci- 
ale si accorda collo strozzo del deserto come V’agnello collo Jupo.” 
The Catholic Roman Apostolic religion, our holy faith, harmonizes 
with republicanism or so-called liberalism as the whale of the frozen 
ocean harmonizes with the ostrich of the desert or the lamb with the 
wolf. 

Between the declaration of the higher authority in the Church and 
the opinion of the Catholic World and the Freeman’s Journal let 
the reader and thinker decide ; and yet schools are demanded in which 
our republican youth are to be trained, so as to be “ unmade of their 
Protestantism” and transformed into Roman Catholic loyal subjects. 
Thus much for the harmonious working of Catholicism and Republic- 
anism. 

The principal question before us, however, is whether Catholic edu- 
cation is calculated to produce a condition of society superior to the 
non-Catholic education in our public schools. This will form the sub- 
ject of inquiry of our next article. 





THE GAMBLER’S VOW. 

A CERTAIN person came to Rabbi Judan, and said, “ Rabbi, absolve 
me from a vow I have made. ‘ What is it then thou hast vowed 2?” 
asked the Rabbi.” “I have vowed,” replied the man, “not to earn 
anything.” ‘Not to earn anything!” exclaimed the Rabbi; “ what 
person can be so foolish as to make such a vow?” “I only meant,” 
rejoined the man, “not to earn anything by playing at dice.” ‘ And 
from this vow thou wouldst be absolved ?” said the Rabbi. “Oh! I 
see, thou wishest to gamble again! No, no, of such a vow I cannot 
absolve thee.” : 





THE SCRIPTURAL SIGNIFICATION .OF LIGHT. 
BY REY. DR. M. JASTROW. 


Iy all languages, from the most ancient times down to our own age, 
light, metaphorically used, signifies knowledge, understanding, discrim- 
ination. “To spread light on a subject” means to enter into its 
merits, to discuss its working, to make known its peculiarities. ‘To 
be enlightened ” signifies to possess knowledge, to have developed the 
faculties of the mind so as to attain to a clear understanding of the 
events of life, and to be filled with the desire of extending more and 
more the sphere of our mental acquirements—of increasing, so to say, the 
wealth of our mind. But the Biblical authors have established a dif- 
ferent application to the word light, for by it they always mean that | 
system of religions ideas and principles which is to be compared with 
the heavenly luminaries illumining our path, so as to make us con- 
scious where we walk and whither we tend, and where we shall ar- 
rive. Light, when figuratively used in the works of divine revelation, 
indicates that clearness and serenity of heart which enables man to 
see through all clouds and darkness, to examine himself and the oc- 
currences of life, and to know what they teach him, what they want 
of him, what it is his duty to do and to omit—in a word, light is the 
system of noble principles which in their final effect make man inde- 
pendent of the outside world, causing him to resemble a firm rock un- 
shaken by the waves striking at its foundations. 

From this definition of light, we proceed to observe that there is no 
religion which advocates so urgently the necessity of educating the 
mind as the Jewish religion. The first prayer we offer in the bene- 
dictions, which constitute the principal element of our daily services, . 
reads :— 

“Thou, O Lord, hast privileged man with intellect, hast endowed 
the mortal with understanding. Oh, be pleased to grant us intelli- 
gence, understanding, and knowledge. Be praised, O Lord, who 
graciously bestowed intelligence to man !” 

ILad we to show nothing of the excellence of our religious institu- 
tions and ideas but this prayer, which has been given a place in ad- 

rance of all our supplications for the gratification of our material 
wants, truly this alone would prove the truth of what our sages say, 
that the light in the temple was to intimate that when darkness would 
prevail among other nations, Israel’s light should never be obscured. 
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Let us take a view of the pages of history, and we shall find that when 
among all nations religion was the representative, the advocate of 
mental darkness, the enemy of intellectual enlightenment, the perse- 
cutor of science, of philosophy, of medicine, of astronomy, Israel’s 
greatest Biblical and Talmudical-scholars were as the olive-oil for the 
lamp. Indeed, there was no period in Israel, except when they had 
departed from their own path, when general enlightenment was not 
cultivated, when they gave the world no contributions to culture and 
civilization. To such an extent did our ancients venerate knowledge, 
that they had a saying: “ Whoever is indifferent to the precious treas- 
ure of knowledge deserves not the sympathy of his fellow-men.” 

But, notwithstanding the high ésteem in which culture was ever 
held among us, religious knowledge is considered the central point, 
the focus gathering all beams of light into one reflex. When speak- 
ing of “the light,” the Israelite means that light which illumines the 
path of man, which is the lamp for man’s feet; that light without 
which all our mental achievements and accomplishments may serve 
just as well for bad as for good ; that light without which we have no 
guide to direct our path, no principles to dictate our actions, no meter 
to tell the condition of our own bosom. And yet, manifold as are the 
intellectual attainments and accomplishments with which we fit our 
children for practical life and even for social amenities, it is rarely re- 
alized that religious education has to be not only a companion, but the 
chief ruler, the superintendent of our mental and even physical perfec- 
tions. We rarely think that, in order to be fully prepared for the tasks 
which practical life lays upon our shoulders, we must have not only a 
certain amount of knowledge, of ability, of prudence, of intelligence, 
of cleverness, but much more so of principles to guide our steps, of 
faith to strengthen our feet, of convictions to regulate our desires ; ina 
word, the light of a religious system to illumine the road we are called 
upon to pass. 

The human life in which the different faculties are brought into ac- 
tivity may be compared to an extended working establishment. Many 


are the powers used, the hands employed, to each of which is assigned , 


a certain work. But allow the superintending mind which combines 
all the achievements of the individual powers into one action, one 
place, one thought, to withdraw even for a single day, and, instead of 
production, destruction would inevitably ensue. Thus is it with the 
workshop of the human mind, wherein all our faculties are employed 
for the purpose of producing all those actions which, in their combina- 
tion, constitute what we call the life of a man. The religious views we 
entertain are the superintending power, regulating, ordering, advanc- 
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ing, withdrawing, checking, so as to establish a unity of character. 
Without this superintending power, our life is but an agglomeration of 
chances, our good actions are not ours because not emanating from 
conviction, our passions are uncontrolled, our path through life en- 
veloped in darkness, our walking a mere groping, and ourselves a sport, 
a fuotball of the events around us. With this superintending power, 
however, we gain firmness in adversities, composure in joys, regularity 
in our conduct, and thus become men of whom it can be said that they 
walk through life guided by a certain and infallible light, that they see 
where they go and know where they arrive. 

It is said that life is the best school; that the experiences of life 
alone will train man’s character, educate his judgment, arouse his 
innate powers, and give him a certain standpoint of firmness and con- 
sistency; that one lesson taught by experience will take a deeper root 
in the heart than all our theoretical instructions. True; but though 
life may be the best school, a school to be efficient requires a teacher. 
Who, then, is man’s teacher, conveying the lessons of life to his under- 
standing and reflection, so as to employ them for practical purposes ? 
The true teacher is the system of religious principles we carry in our 
own hearts; the teacher is the lamp we possess in the sanctuary of our 
hearts, showing our feet the way to walk, spreading light over the 
path we have to pursue and the roads we have to avoid. The lessons 
of experience can do nothing but open our eyes to see the lamp lighted 
in our own hearts, to arouse us to the consciousness of our priestly 
duties of arranging our lights before the Lord, of dressing, as Aaron 
did, the lamps of our faculties before the All-seeing, so as to know 
where we stand and whither we are drifting. Life, though the best 
school, is a very expensive one. Indeed, we may sometimes buy our 
experience at an expense which we can never more recover in the 
balance of our days. Therefore is it much wiser to perform Aaron’s 
duties and to dress every morning the lamps of our sanctuary, or, as 
the Hebrew term says, “ to improve them,” to make them better so as 
to give full light, and to array them every evening before the Lord 
to examine by their light the work of the day. 

Let, then, the word of the Lord be the lamp for our feet. By this 
we do not mean that small portion of religious instruction we receive 
in our schools--that small lamp lighted in our youth which will soon 
be extinguished, if not nourished with clear olive-oil every morning 
and every evening. By “the word of the Lord” we mean that sub- 
stantial food which is conveyed to us through a careful and rational 
reading of our religious sources, our history, our literature, which to- 
gether form the light to be guided by. We mean that instruction to 
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which even the best religious education can furnish but the first foun- 
dation, but which must be built up in life through study, contempla- 
tion, divine services with prayers as well as religious discourses, prac- 
tical religions customs to be observed in our homes: in short, “ the 
word of the Lord ” means a whole system of ideas, a concentration ot 
many lights into one reflex. This is the word of God which illumines 
our path. Let us, therefore, young or old, perform our priestly mis- 
sion; let us arrange the sevenfold shining lamp of our religion before 
the Lord; let us convey into its pure vessels clear oil, carefully beaten 
out and cleansed, for “such is the everlasting statute for all genera- 
tions of the children of Israel.” 





THE DOUBLE MORAL AND TWO-FOLD TALE. 


1.—The MANNER no inessential part of the DEED, in acts of Duty and Benevolence. 
2.—Know the Morive before thou judgest of the Act. 


“Some men,” say the Talmudists, “ give their indigent parents the 
finest capons to eat, and yet inherit Gehinnom. Others set them to 
grind at the mill, and inherit Gan-Hden.” To illustrate the first part 
of this Apophthegm, they relate the following:—A certain person 
maintained his father, and was accustomed to provide him with the 
most costly viands. One day he placed before him a very fine capon. 


“ My son,” said the father, “ where didst thou get this fine bird?” The 
brute, instead of making him a proper reply, said, ‘Old man ! old man ! 
eat away, chew away, as other dogs do.” Now, such a man, though he 
supports his parent, yet deserves to be punished. For of what use is 
the best of food when it is thus mixed with gall? 

To illustrate the second part of the preceding Apophtheqm, they re- 
late the following:—A certain individual obtained his living by 
gtinding at the mill. Notwithstanding his great poverty, he maintained 
his aged father, and would not suffer him to work. One day, as he 
was pursuing his laborious oceupation, word was brought him that the 
king’s officers were at the door, urging the people to come and do the 
king’s work. Fearful lest his aged parent should be maltreated, he 
called him and said,—“‘ Come, dear father, take my place at the mill, 
and let me appear as the master of the house. Should the tyrants in- 
sult, better be it that I should be insulted than my beloved father. 
Should they strike, I can bear the blows better than thou ; and should 
they strip me of my clothes, let ne rather go naked than my aged 
father.” Now, surely, this man, although he set his father to work at 
the mill, will inherit Paradise. 

T. Kepusuix. Jerus. Tax. T. Pran. 





BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ir was but rarely that the Baroness was inan expansive mood. In- 
clined to be vehement, somewhat peculiar as to her methods of expres- 
sion, liking to give prominence to a certain masculinity of words rather 
than of thoughts, just now her manner seemed to have softened, as seated 
by the girl, she lavished on her all those tender carea, which only one 
woman can give another, for Babette was weary both in mind and 
body, and reclined languidly on the sofa, rather listening to the 
Baroness than taking part in the conversation. Evening was coming 
on, and though the rain still fell, it no longer angrily lashed the win- 
dow-panes, and the wind, which all day had howled and shrieked 
through the tall trees around the house, seemed to have somewhat 
restrained its force, and only sighed and sobbed at long and longer in- 
tervals. There was a pause on the part of the Baroness, as she rose 
and went towards the window. 

“There is a break in the storm,” she said; “the worst of it is over, 
thank God! and the river has done its worst. Now, Babette, this is 
the resumé of our day’s work, and the total of our chapter of éalami- 
ties: A woman and her baby saved, a wharf gone, and other property 
destroyed, which will make a good hole into next year’s income, not 
counting numbers of people to be relieved, and no end of annoyance 
trom petitions from all parts of the river country, where of course Iam 
expected to give a helping hand. If any of the government people in- 
tend to wheedle me out of a penny in general contributions, I am deter- 
mined to disappoint them. It is I who am going to look after the inter- 
ests of my own poor peasant people, and no one else.” Apparently the 
tender mood of the Baroness was fast flitting away. “ You see, Babette, 
it’s all very well to give our sympathy to this woman and her child, 
and that sort of thing, but it is practical, uniform, general, systematic 
work we must put into the business. A cradle—of course she shall 
have one, red or blue or green, just as you please; but then, what’s a 
cradle in comparison with the houses and tools, and all the rest of the 
things my own poor people have lost? Selfish! of course am. In 
the first place, there was my trip to the capital for this spring, which 
must be given up; and then there was one whole wall of the picture 
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gallery I wanted to fill up with pictures which I can’t well afford now; 
and dear me, to think of it, that all the meadow-land where my best 
harvest came from—I was going to raise the rental this spring-—will 
bring in nothing. Wake up, Babette. Money, and plenty of it, we 
must have. It’s an ill wind that blows no one any good. Those 
mines of ours must do double service this year, and if only this new 
man can accomplish one-half he proposes, we may retrieve some of 
our losses. I wish I felt assured of that? Eh, what do you say?” But 
there was no reply from Babette. The Baroness kept silent for a mo- 
ment. “It is kind of sacrilegious, you know, child, for us to speak in 
the same breath of business and the visitations of the Almighty, whether 
by floods or otherwise, but what is the use of our sitting down and 
wringing our hands over it? It’s.a big amount of money gone, and 
we must do our best to get it back again in the quickest time possible, 
and as the land all along the river bank and my best grain fields are 
ruined for this year, we must push matters to the utmost.” 

“ But there are the upland farms, where no damage has been mae, 4 
said Babette, but moderately interested. 

“ You know they don’t produce half as much as the lowlands, so 
that if we can’t put wheat and barley in the market we can lead and 
silver, and if ever there was a hard task-master or mistress, I am going 
to be one. The only fear I have is that he won’t be practical. It’s 
perfectly impossible for a man to be practical, who in a moment takes 
to the water in a boat, and goes into the middle of a raging river to 
save a woman and child.” Here the Baroness looked at Babette in a 
peculiar way. Babette, whose eyes had been rather listlessly closed 
so far, here opened them wide, and somewhat of a frown was visible, 
as she replied, “ What, madam! a moment ago you used very kind 
words in regard to the intendant! You cannot mean what you say! 
Frankly, I cannot follow you, nor do I understand you.” 

“Of course not—how should you? But don’t you see, yon little 
goose, that all we want is plenty of money to put all this freshet mat- 
ter right.again, and that if this friend of yours—” 

“He is not my friend—he scarcely knows me,” said Babette, with 
the least bit of vehemence. 

“Well, my friend, then. See, now, you will rot even give your 
friendship to as brave and gallant a gentleman as ever lived ”—here the 
Baroness laughed and continued: “If he is practical, then—that is, 
if you think he is, with that independent way he has, when I inform 
‘ him that all the extra profits of the mines, providing he can make 
any, shall go to help our poor people out of their trouble—why, if he 
is half a man, it will be a double incentive for him to work his fingers 
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off. You can’t imagine, Babette, how deepI am. I pride myself on 
my shrewdness. Iam a business woman above everything, and can’t 
allow any maudlin sentiment to interfere with it.” 

“You are a noble woman,” said Babette, “and now I understand 
you.” 

“T am glad you are interested at last, and are getting out of your 
little fit of despondency. Please God, we have a noble work before 
us, and our hands will be full for some time to come, in relieving all 
the misery and wretchedness this inundation has caused. My own 
people are to be served first, though, and others afterwards. Now, it 
will be an awful work, to do it properly, and Iam sorry to ac- 
knowledge that it is most beyond a woman’s powers. It’s all very 
well for us—it belongs to the sex—to go off into tears, and to lavish 
cradles and that sort of thing on, no donbt, deserving mothers ; but to 
see into all the details, it requires the executive power of a man, and 
this intendant must be my head, and you my hands. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he would have to stay with me a whole year; he never 
could get through all the business before that. The matter is a settled 
one, and to-morrow I will have papers drawn up to that effect, and 
sign them he must and shall. After all, Babette, put on all the im- 
perious ways we may, times do come when we are good for nothing 
and must lean on something. To think now, that everything was 
going on so smoothly, when this young man comes along with the 
freshet.” 

“T do not see the connection,” said Babette. 

“Ah! you don’t. But, Babette, night is coming on now, and to 
tell yon the truth, Iam most beside myself with anxiety; why don’t 
somebody come from the river? What keeps them? The men have 
been on duty since early morning. Why don’t the intendant report 
himself? Who ever heard of such a creature? Who is to carry out 
my orders—take my instructions? If he thinks he can do without me 
he is very much mistaken. The first thing I shall tell him will be 
plump out that I am mistress, and that my wishes are to be considered 
as positive rules for his guidance, save in mining business, and then he 
must explain beforehand everything to me.” Here the Baroness rose 
and commenced walking up and down the room. “I wonder if there 
was enough for the hands and the peasants to eat to-day. Women 
always find consolation in that, and develop noend of energy in the 
commissariat department. .I wonder if any more lives may be in 
peril on the broad river this stormy night. If so, I do so pray God, 
that there may be as brave a man as our intendant to save them! 


That was a wretched boat we had there, Babette. The wharfman 
VOL. 111.—16 
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asked me a dozen times to get him a bigger and stronger one, but I 
thought it an extravagance. Suppose, from want of a proper boat, 
the man, woman, and child had been drowned? That would have 
been my fault. The very first thing you must remind me of will be 
to have a better boat built: but then maybe there will not be a freshet 
as terrible as this in my lifetime, for another freshet like this would 
kill me.” Here the Baroness rung the bell, which was answered by a 
maid. 

“No men in the house?” asked the Baroness. 

“No, madam. The sergeant left two hours ago. It’s dreadful, 
madam,—and my husband away,—and I so uneasy, and when will the 
men come home?” 

“When their work is done. Take my orders for a comfortable meal 
for all the hands—have enough ready for thirty—forty—fifty. The 
soldiers Will want something as they pass along. Did the sergeant say 
he would be back ? ” 

“We begged him, madam, to send one of the stable lads to us with 
any news.” 

“ That is well—now off with you, and have everything ready, and 
set the table in the dining-room forfour.” The serving woman dropped 
a reverence and left. 

““¥ou have no idea what a relief it is for ine to have ordered some- 
thing or somebody. Eight o’clock and no one back yet !” 

“T beg you, madam, to allow me to retire. [ am very weary,” said 
Babette. 

“Selfish girl!” cried the Baroness, “to want to leave me alone, and 
Melanie ill. Please, Babette, I know it is cruel in me; but stay with 
me, if only for a half hour more ; by that time some one must come from 
the river. Of course the captain and the intendant will have to sup 
here—the intendant, certainly—and we will talk all over the incidents 
of the day.” 

“ As you please, madam,” said Babette resignedly, accustomed to 
the somewhat imperative manner of her mistress. ‘ Only, as soon as 
any one comes you will allow me to retire.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. Well, at last!” cried the Baroness—* I 
hear some one coming at a round gallop. News—news at last.” 

A moment afterwards the maid-servant came in. “ Madam,” she 
said, “ the captain presents his compliments”—Babette had risen and 
was at the door which opened out of the room—* and begs you will 
excuse his not presenting his respects to you, as he is so tired, having 
been on horseback all day, that he is desirous of seeking his quarters. 
He sends this note from the new intendant for immediate delivery to 
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your ladyship, and says the sergeant will be here shortly, and trusts 
your ladyship will give the man quarters for the night. Babette re- 
entered the room and approached the Baroness. 

“ Flas the captain gone?” asked the Baroness. 

“ Yes, madam, only left the note and rode off.” 

“ We will read what he says,” said the Baroness when the servant 
had left the room, as she carried the letter to the light of the lamp. 
“ Ahem.—‘ To the Baroness Anselm :—Madame, I arrived here this 
morning at day-break, as per agreement [very business like]: your dvke, 
which gave less trouble to tear down than we expected, it was so wretch- 
edly constructed [what a fault-finder in a general way he is, to be 
sure! ], more by the force of the inundation than by any means we had at 
our disposal, has been effectually removed and the wharf will be saved. 
Your meadows are ruined for some years to come, having in some 
places a foot of sand over them. If the dyke had not been there, this 
would never have happened. [What was the use of his throwing that 
dyke in my face again!] All the bar lead and materials at the depot 
on the wharf have been saved, and the entrances of the mine nearest to 
the water perfectly closed, so that should there be any further rise they 
cannot be flooded. Am pleased to say, however, that during the last 
hour the water has fallen fully an inch, so that the worst is over. All 
the hands from the residence have shown themselves willing and 
able. [I expected he would write they were stupid.] No lives have 
been lost that we could hear of. A fisherman’s wife, who may be 
with you, may be anxious about her husband: pray inform her that 
he is safe and well, and now working with us. Wehave food enough 
for to-night. At daybreak we will send to you for more. We have 
received the utmost assistance from the captain and his soldiers. 

“*T have the honor to remain, with much respect, your obedient serv- 
ant, ete., ete.’ ” 

Babette listened eagerly to hear the name of the writer of the short 
note; but, as if fate was against her, the Baroness’ twice repeated etcete- 
ras gave no clue to it. 

“ Business-like and to the point,” said the Baroness ; “a foot of sand 
over the meadows ! fearful! No lives lost! admirable! That dyke—I 
suppose I shall never hear the end of it. I would have liked it better 
had he coneluded—‘ awaiting your further orders or instructions.’ 
I might, you know, have wanted to tell him something—or it would 
have been more courteous, just for form’s sake—ah, here on the other 
side, it is all written in pencil, and he doesn’t even apologize for it, and 
what shockingly limp and wet paper it is !—on the other side is some- 
thing— All the roads are impassable within a quarter of a mile ot 
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the river bank, and any visit from the residence, at least for the present, 
would be impossible—to say the least, dangerous. It may take three 
or four days before we can construct a road.” What does he mean 
by that—any visitors from the residence. That is a clear hint that 
our presence is not wanted. What! 1 can’t tuck in my skirts and 
plod in the mud if I want to! But I will, if so my fancy dictates it. 
At the same time, there must be comething ludicrous in getting 
in that stiff clay, over one’s ankles, and sticking there like a post. 
Does he mean that our absence is better than our company? Good— 
the fisherman’s wife has not lost her husband, though the cradle is 
gone. Babette, Babette, this new intendant, I am afraid, is going to 
have his own way too much. This letter of his is quite practical. 
Now, I had thought it would have been pleasant for us to sup all four 
together—but, as it is, our suppers are wasted, as all my men will 
be away. Very thoughtful of the captain to send the sergeant here 
to protect us poor women. After all, thank God, no lives have been 
lost! Kiss me, Babette, and go to bed now, if you will not sup with 
me. Perhaps it will be better that I should be alone ;” and saying 
this, gently placing her lips on Babette’s forehead, alve kissed her. 
* flleep well, my child, and don’t dream of drowning people. Good- 
night.” 

As Babette left, the Baroness, assured she was alone, dropped on 
her knees and addressed a fervent prayer to her Maker, thanking 
Him that he had spared the lives of her people. Then she walked up 
and down the room for a while, and next, in a very matter-of-fact way, 
supped heartily ; then she summoned a servant and gave explicit orders 
for food for the party on the river bank to-morrow; and lastly she 
climbed up the turret-stairs which led to Babette’s chamber, listen- 
ed at the door, just opened it and peeped in, and saw, by the low 
light, Babette sleeping quietly; and lastly she visited Melanie, and 
administered to her a fearful draught of something, which, if its bitter- 
ness was in just proportion with its efficacy, must have been the most 
sovereign cure for nerves that had ever been invented. 


(To be continued.) 





FIVE SIGNS OF FOLLY. 
Tue sage observes :—Five defects are peculiar to the simple only: 
Ist. Unreasonable anger; 2d. Benevolence ill bestowed ; 3d. Fruitless 


exertion ; 4th. Inability to distinguish friend from foe; and 5th. Be- 
trayal of secrets. 





ISRAEL, GREECE, AND ROME. 
A PARALLEL SKETCH. 
BY M. H. BRESSLAU. 


Israrx has remained long—too long—in the seclusion of her precincts. 
Now, however, as she emerges from this protracted obscurity, and at- 
tains a more independent position, it is incumbent on her to manifest 
her recollections of her former greatness. She must form a distinct 
notion of the tendency of her own life, passed amid her neighboring 
nations and tribes, in order to procure for her existence a new basis 
and new rights. We cannot at. present say—because it is our will, but 
because we must. It is indispensably requisite to prove the necessity 
of her existence in the chain of events. If we wish to meet witha 
striking refutation of the vague reproach that Israel is nothing but a 
lifeless ruin of olden times, we must endeavor to show that we can by 
no means be dispensed with. Whosoever has only the slightest ap- 
prehension of the spirit of history, must acknowledge this demand to 
be well grounded, both on our part as well as that of others. Israel, 
spurred on by her own internal conviction, thus arraigns herself before 
the tribune of universal history, and who could ever have thought her 
capable of doing so? This is not only my humble opinion, but it is 
evinced by the whole operation of the Jewish present epoch; and I 
can confidently say it is especially the operation of this periodical. 
This is its sole existence and tendency. And here the object is—to 
bring to light the significancy of former circumstances, and closely to 
examine them. Superficial descriptions are of no avail when a minute 
detail can elicit the truth, and the reader will permit me to commence 
with the origin of the history of the three respective nations of Israel, 
Greece, and Rome. 

The universal system of the social life of mankind is a product of 
modern times. Antiquity existed merely in the individual life of peo- 
ple, each of which had its peculiar aim and task. It was not only 
the Hebrews who were surrounded by Lebanon and its mountainous 
chain, but also the Greeks, who called every non-Greek barbarous, and 
likewise the Romans, who afterwards transplanted Greek culture to 
the Roman soil, and who were obliged first to confer upon every one 
the Roman citizenship, before she could declare him a human being, 
who led an individual and isolated life. I need not mention the 
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Egyptians, Chaldees, and Indians. It is only modern times that have 
given to nations a publie spirit of union, and stimulated every individ- 
ual to strive for public interest. This overthrows the so often-repeat- 
ed reproach against Israel’s isolation, since the same charge might well 
be laid against all nations of genuine antiquity. What have the 
Greeks done for the Persians, and what the Romans for the Iber and 
the old Teutonians? It is only, then, when the real boundary of an- - 
’ tiqnity is passed, that we behold the Greeks, who inundated the ante- 
rior part of Asia, and the Romans extending froin the Ebro to the Eu- 
phrates, but poorly preparing for public life—and then it was that 
Christianity emanated from the Hebrews, who have indeed contributed 
an important share to its existence. 

Whilst we thus suppose that every important people of antiquity 
had its peculiar vocation and task, we must not neglect to define them 
in a few brief and distinct characteristics. Israel’s vocation was relig- 
ious instruction ; that of Greece, arts and science; and that of Rome, 
political and constitutional laws. And for this reason, the following 
mental attributes of these nations must be considered as the soil which 
produces the above fruits of life, viz.: in Israel, arrecrion ; in Greece, 
IMAGINATION ; in Rome, practicaL seNsE. Now, although Israel and 
Greece could not exist without political science, neither Israel and 
Rome without arts, nor Greece and Rome without religious life, yet 
these were merely subordinate to their chief and peculiar tendency, 
whose coloring they adopted. Therefore was Israel’s form of govern- 
ment replete with religious elements—a Theocracy ; in Greece, a con- 
tinual alternation of Oligarchy and Democracy. In Israel, only, re- 
ligious lyric; in the religious sphere of Greece only fantastic images. 
In Rome, religion and science had only a practical tendency ; poetry 
was merely rhetoric (a)—the plastic science—enjoyment; and relig- 
ion only a material substance. 

In comparing the nature of the development of principles in these 
three nations, we shall find it most natural, that whilst science and 
taste are of a limited and restricted nature, the two nations who were 
the very substance of the latter, were obliged to be separated from the 
organisin of the life of human tribes, as soon as their task was accom- 
plished ; whilst, on the other hand, religion, which is of an unlimited 
and unrestricted nature, must necessarily, for the sake of its continual 
development, preserve and perpetuate its foundation. Again, since 
it was not the whole science and the whole policy which was, or ever 
could have been, transmitted to the two nations of antiquity, it must 
inevitably result, that its new development required new foundations. 

Thus it was reserved to the Greeks to bring sculpture to a state of 
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perfection ; whilst, on the other hand, painting, for which imagination, 
without being combined with cordiality of heart, is inefficient, remained 
always with the Greeks in a state of infancy. In the same manner was 
drama brought amongst the Greeks fo partial perfection. Greek lyric 
gained only a form of development. The development of democracy 
was, on the other hand, entrusted to the Romans, amongst whom mon- 
archy always turned out awkward and clumsy, and its constitution 
could never be thought of. Religion, however, by virtue of its nature, 
never could be subjected to a partial development; it always remains 
one and a whole, by which only its position in the social world, and 
the promotion of its knowledge, can be secured. 

Religion develops itself in the separation of the absolute from the 
subjective, and in the union of faith with knowledge. This, however, 
is not palpable nor divisible ; neither is it a problem which can be di- 
vided into themes. 

These premises divulge to us the true philosophy of the Jewish his- 
tory. It shows us how we are to separate therein the accidental from 
the essential and a clear conception thereof. It represents to us the 
unavoidable necessity of the dissolution of the political state of Israel, 
which gradually took place from the time of Solomon down to its de- 
struction by Titus, according to the nature of its religious development 
—a necessity which proceeded from the establishment of a Jewish poli- 
ty as extended by the Mosaic law and its non-fulfilment. At the same 
time, the spirit of a later age exhibits itself in so clear alight that the 
more minute and detailed investigation into the ideas alluded to will, 
without fail, tend to the solution of various difficulties arising in this 
subject. 

We are all aware what decisive influence that period has in the his- 
tory of nations. Israel’s origin was the peculiarity of his family. We 
know the patriarch with whom this great chain began. The chiefs, 
the tribes, the tie of social and fraternal connection, were, and always 
remained, the essential element of Israel’s external existence. Greece, 
on the other hand, originated from a collection of colonies of Egyptian, 
Pheenician, Thracian, and Minor Asiatic extraction, if not from more 
races, True, a later invented genealogy pretends to trace a universal 
origin, but that trace is very vague and obscure. The various charac- 
teristics of these tribes never formed a whole. Rome is indebted for 
her origin to a collected horde who purposed nothing else than to ob- 
tain a common asylum, and to display unremitting and indefatigable 
strength. Do we not even behold in this the delineation of the entire 
career of these nations? But let us also examine the localities wherein 
they respectively appear. 
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Israel occupied a certain district whose boundaries. were limited by 
nature, being encompassed by considerable mountains, and by sea- 
coasts, which are so rocky that they hardly admit of a single port to 
connect them with the world. The country is half mountains, half 
valleys ; the whole length of the latter is intersected by streams which 
emanate and disembogue in them, with an annual inundation. The 
soil is partly adapted to agriculture and partly to pasture ; the country, 
yielding every necessary for maintenance, is sufticient in itself, with 
an unchangeable climate, a constant temperature, and a steady atmos- 
phere. 

Greece, on the other hand, was partly situated on a peninsula, partly 
in islands, and partly along the coasts. These districts are every- 
where provided with creeks and tracts of land, accessible to the whole 
world, being in the centre of Asia, Europe, and Africa, the main 
point of the transition of civilization from the east to the west. They 
are fertile, though more stirring and stimulating than satisfying, and 
are everywhere provided with streams and rivulets, hills and plains, the 
serenest sky, and a temperature cooled by gentle sea-breezes. 

tome, the hilly city, was surrounded by the Campagna, which, as 
it were, appeared to invite one to descend therein, to take possession 
thereof, and to proceed further on, without losing sight of the focus of 
her powers, the all-comprising and the all-sustaining centre—the heart 
with its pulse—Rome herself. The whole world appeared as a plain ; 
the seven hills as the only prominence therein. Rome acquired nothing 
unless she was compelled by want. On her arrival at the sea she ob- 
tained vessels, but not till she found them indispensably necessary. 
Rome could neither be maintained by herself nor by her provinces, 
Rome could not exist without Sicily and Egypt; to obtain them she 
required to possess several other countries; and the more she had the 
more she wanted, even everything. Rome’s position was, either to 
gain all or nothing! 

The origin and the locality of these three respective nations are in 
harmony with their character. Israel’s peculiar characteristic was 
fervent affection and cordial attachment—the felicity of internal life. 
That of Rome, everything which physical life embraces and produces. 
Everything of the human heart, and every subjective relation in the 
circumstances of man, are brought to light in the life of Israel, and 
are the staple of his unbounded literature. In Israel the inward man 
stands pre-eminent to the outward, and is placed in a separate and pre- 
dominant position ; indeed, the loftiest aspirations, the sublimest ideal 
of man, are there exhibited in their purest spirituality. Different, 
however, is it in Greece. There man is represented as he outwardly 
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appears, as a whole, whose individual parts stand to each other in har- 
monious connection, and require cultivation. To comprehend these 
characteristics, we must first examine his visible features, from which 
we may form the ideal of his physical perfection. In Rome every 
energy was directed to the attainment of political power; national 
and political interests threw everything else in the background. There 
the scope for mental activity could only be found in the national 
games ; and it may be considered significant of the Roman character, 
when we read that a most distinguished Roman orator and an eminent 
man of letters was deprived of his arm and tongue by a political op- 
ponent. We are, therefore, enabled to describe the principles of these 
three ancient nations in three distinct terms. In Israel, “wnderstand- 
ing ;” in Greece, “ beauty ;” in Rome, “honor.” As a demonstra- 
tive proof we may mention, that the Romans rewarded their most 
praiseworthy men with honor. The Greeks said “«add\ov ayafia” 
(beauty combined with kindness, viz., the harmonious connection of 
the internal with the external); whilst the Hebrews say, *¥2n (perfect ; 
Gen. vi. 1, and xvii. 1), and especially >& 22 nen (perfect with God ; 
Deut. xviii. 13; Ps. xviii. 24). 

Let us now cast a glance on the peculiar worlds which these nations 
have respectively founded for themselves. Israel first of all constructed 
for himself a terrestrial world, subordinate to the celestial. Look- 
ing upon God as Providence, as Judge, as incorporeal, the unlimited 
holiness ; and upon man as sinful, yet striving after purity, and strug- 
gling for salvation ; the former, conscious of our guilt, yet forgiving ; 
the latter, penitent for his iniquity, and anxious to be relieved there- 
from ;—the Hebrews look upon this terrestrial world as transient, as 
vain in itself, yet acknowledging it to be a means, or a kind of transi- 
tion to the higher world ; hence it is that all human works have merely 
their value according to their intrinsic moral worth, being otherwise 
considered contemptible and vain, as the offspring of the moment (see 
Ecclesiastes). 

How different appears the structure of Greece! As the Divine ele- 
ments were seen by them in the ideas of the human mind, partaking 
both of human passions and of human enjoyments, so they appreciated 
only the visible and sensual world, which exhibited man in the most 
perfect harmony, and in a manner greatly pleasing to the senses. It 
cannot be said that amongst the Greeks Man was idolized, nor that 
God was corporealized; but all and everything to them was Man. 
Whilst the Israelites looked upon the body as the mantle of the soul, 
and upon the bosom as the shelter of the heart, to the Greeks the 
soul appeared as surrounding and entwining the body, and as existing 
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only for the purpose of refining and spiritualizing physical life. Thus 
was the world of the Greeks purely human, finished and completed by 
man ; their idea of a life hereafter was confined to a subterranean 
region in the dark dominions of Pluto. 

The Roman world, on the contrary, was a physical state and govern- 
ment. Whether we contemplate matters within—the contest of par- 
ties, which not seldom degenerated into intrigue, and the development 
of rights and laws; or whether we consider matters without—war and 
aggrandizement ; we perceive the activity and efforts of the Romans, 
whilst everything else is subordinate and inferior. With them, even 
mythology assumed a political aspect ; so that we have almost a code 
of the deities, and in the famous Quosego of Neplum (Virgil) are con- 
tained all the contentions of the consuls and tribunes. It was the 
Roman who first set a value upon the images of his ancestors, who sat 
upon the sella curulis, and by them distinguished the vir nobilis 
from novus. 

We will here only point out the principles which these three nations 
respectively founded on the idea of revelation ; ¢.e. on the immediate 
communication of God with man. The Greeks, indeed, more abomin- 
ably prostitute the sacred idea; for their oracles, which were audible 
till within three centuries of the Christian era, are a puerile plaything, 
which must be despised and laughed at by every rational man, as hardly 
to be distinguished from modern jugglery. The intercourse of the 
gods with man, as represented in poesy, needs only to be named to 
show that moral worth and intelligence always appear on the part of 
man. 

With the Romans it assumed a grave aspect. King Numa received 
from the nymph Egeria the laws of the constitution ; the fortunes of 
the State were indicated in the Sibylline books; the interpretations of 
the predictions, gathered from the ancient sacrifices, and from’ the 
flight of birds, ete., etc., were intrusted to venerable (a) priests, and 
became objects of great consideration to the masses, 

But what a true heaven opens itself, what a true divinity meets us, 
on the comtemplation of the revelation of the Hebrews! Like the 
nation, it only exists for the sake of revelation ; it comprises all pre- 
sent and future hopes; it is the setting sun of human existence, and 
the aurora of a divine life. 
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BINT ms mop ponds odbya Genesis i. 27. 
‘* For in the image of God hath he made man.” 


FROM THE "py “355. 


Sixce all commentators have exerted themselves to explain the above 
passage, and both psychologists and theologians have endeavored to 
find therein such meanings as are most convenient to their philosophi- 
cal notions—without, however, leading to a satisfactory result—we 
shall undertake the agreeable task of deciphering the true meaning of 
this important passage by philological investigation. We call this 
verse “ important,” for this it truly is, if we consider that these very 
words imply what constitutes the superiority of man above the brute 
creation. 

Pope observes, that 

‘The proper study of mankind is man; ” 


and if we wish to know what man is, we must first discover by what 
he is distinguished from the other creatures ; a problem which has given 
rise to much discussion among the psychologists. The subject before 
us requires thus a two-fold investigation, which must lead to one con- 
clusion, namely, What is the meaning of p°nds nbz (image of God) ? 
and, What is the just distinction between man and the brute creation ? 


1. What is the meaning of e-m>s dz (image of God)? 

It has already been observed by Maimonides, that a corporeal form 
is, in Hebrew, expressed by the word xn, and not by 05%; we can 
therefore say of a person "Xn mp, but not ods ne. The word o>x is 
applied to such a form as that of a drawing made on paper in resem- 
blance to {ny object, and is derived from dx (shade), which gives the 
outlines of a body ; so that, in this sense, we may consider it to repre- 
sent the idea of “form.” The word dx is, however, not only used in 
speaking of physical, but also of abstract similitudes not necessarily 
true. In this sense David says, j1vam7 dan Sx wx Wbom cbsa 4x. Here 
ty is parallel dsm (vanity), and is therefore to be taken in the same 
meaning. . So, also, in Psalm Ixxiii. 20, we find 33’ 38% yopne dns 
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msn nods. Here, again, ,n>¥ is parallel to tibm (a dream); for the 
true meaning of this verse is, “O Lord! the prosperity of the wicked 
is, before Thee, like a dream after one awakes; for as man, after he 
awakes, knows that all his visions were but a dream, so Thou knowest 
that all their welfare is but vanity ; and thou [O reader] who imagi- 
nest that their fortune is true happiness, wilt perceive when thou 
awakest, that their prosperity is but an imaginary one—namely, a 
nds.” It is in this sense very justly translated by Mendelssohn 
“ Schattengliick,” (a shade-like prosperity.) 

With respect to the word nns, all Hebrew commentators agree 
that it signifies the same as “ Almighty,” or “One who combines in 
himself all power.” The cause of its being used in the plural has al- 
ready been explained by the author of the Cosri, who, in his fourth 
dialogue, says, “ The heathen worshipped each individual power that 
they observed acting in this world, without considering from whom all 
these actions emanate: some did so, because they were not aware of 
His existence: others, because they considered Him too sublime for 
their contemplation, and too elevated to look down upon them. The 
Hebrews, therefore, used the plural noun, 0775s to designate that 
Being which is Almighty, in which are combined all powers in per- 
fection.” To this we may add, as a proof of the Ilebrews representing 
to themselves, by this word, only one Being, that it is always joined 
to a verb in the singular, whilst the heathen, in speaking of their gods, 
put the verb and adjective in the plural. 

It is also an idiom of the Hebrew language to designate one who is 
the exclusive master of a servant, or any other property, by a noun 
plural ; as, o.275x ’ o*d23, (masters, proprietors,) which, at the same 
time, indicates that the servant has but one master ; whilst 4.7% (mas- 
ter) would convey the idea of one who has but a share in any property. 
The former is illustrated by the Biblical passage,—’n Jrw:> qos33 “3 
yaw moxzy; the meaning of which is, “ Your masters and promoters are 
combined in the Lord of ILosts.” In this case a plural is used to de- 
note an exclusive unity. 

If we now translate the verse DIN MX mMws oNby Dba according to 
the preceding exposition of these words, we shall have the following 
sentence, “Ze created man in resemblance to one who combines in him- 
self all powers.” 

What we have to understand by this passage will become clear by 
the subsequent paragraph. 


2. What is the just distinction between man and the brute creation? 


This query, which has been a subject of investigation to many phi- 
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losophers, has been answered in various ways, the principal of which 
we shall here enumerate. 

Some are of opinion that the brutes are devoid of life and sensation, 
and have not the least perception of any object whatever, their action 
being merely mechanical, like that of watches, which act, yet are them- 
selves unconscious of their movements. Of this opinion is Descartes, 
whose statement in this case is so much against experience that it 
hardly requires refutation, as the following will show. 

There are others who think that every creature has life and sensa- 
tion like man, and even a knowledge of all external objects, but a de- 
fective perception, and therefore no knowledge of anything beyond 
bodies, no power of discerning between good and evil, nor that of 
forming abstract ideas. This was the opinion of that class of ancient 
philosophers known under the name of Scholastic?; and, as far as re- 
gards the formation of abstract ideas, even Locke coincides with them ; 
for he states, that “ Brutes have not the faculty of abstracting or mak- 
ing general ideas, and that it is in this that the species of brutes are 
discriminated from man.” We can neither agree with these philoso- 
phers; for we find some brutes that are as ingenious in their plans as 
man, without having a teacher as man has; and as to the perception 
of those objects which are beyond bodies, this is even very imperfect 
in man, and, in fact, the greatest philosophers err in their opinions. 
It is the same with the power of discerning, for we could bring for- 
ward instances of its existing among the brutes ; and should it be said 
that their discerning good from evil is the consequence of their instinct, 
it could, on the other hand, not be denied that the same is the case 
with man. Not only the power of discerning, but even that of ab- 
stracting, issometimes perceptible in the actions of brutes ; for instance, 
a lion will devour a man, even before it ever had tasted human 
flesh ; for it compares human flesh with that of the cattle that it 
had previously tasted, having already beforehand formed the ab- 
stract idea of “living,” with the conclusion that “ all that moves is 
good to eat.” There are many men who during their life never form 
an abstract idea equal to the preceding one; and we may therefore 
say, that the scarcity of the instances in which brutes have been 
observed to form abstract ideas is no proof of their not possessing 
that faculty. 

Some philosophers, and principally the modern ones, make but a 
slight distinction between man and the brute, for they say that all 
brutes have an intellectual soul like man, but their mind is less com- 
prehensive. This we neither call a satisfactory solution, for it by no 
means indicates whence originates the similarity in the sctions of man 
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and other beings, nor does it even show what difference there exists 
between their ideas. 

We must mention yet another opinion, namely, that of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who says, “that the difference is this : man has the power of 
improving himself, and arriving at a high degree of perfection, which 
the brutes possess not.” This is true; but this philospher, at the same 
time, forgot that man can degrade himself in such a manner as to be 
far below the brute creation. 

Having thus refuted the opinions of the principal philosophers, we 
shall lay before the reader our humble opinion on this subject. 

Every species of brute possesses at its birth a natural inclination to 
only one kind of action, which it can by no means alter, neither by it- 
self nor by tuition. The ant can only be industrious, and the dove 
can but be faithful. The lion cannot lay off its strength, nor can the 
horse lose its pride. The spider can only spin its webs, and the beaver 
cannot forget to build its dwellings. All animals have assigned to 
them a particular kind of work, which, with no possibility, can be ap- 
plied to another branch of action. 

With man, however, this is not the case; he is not possessed of one 
power exclusively: there is not to be found any faculty among the 
other creatures, be they good or evil, which is not to be met with in 
man. Ile can also alter his line of action, and adopt one entirely dif- 
ferent from that one he pursued previously. And if man were not 
possessed of several powers, he could change his line of action as little 
as the brute. 

We may thus conclude, that the difference between man and brute 
is, the brutes are only possessed of one individual power, whilst man 
combines in himself all powers. 

How truly sublime is this distinction expressed in the Bible by the 
words o"nbx ods, namely, “‘ He has created men in resemblance of One 
who combines in himself a2 powers.” And not less beautiful is the 
expression following the creation of man, “Let him have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, the fowl of the heaven, the cattle and all that 
creeps on the earth,” (Gen. i. 26); for as man possesses all the power 
of the brutes, he can rule over them, being superior to any of them. 

Blessed be the God of truth, who has led me in the way of truth, 
and enabled me to explain His holy word in perfect harmony with 
reason ; confirming, at the same time, that the law and reason are two 
great lights, which God has given to man, to walk by their aid in the 
good path, and which, if both united, assist one another ; but separated, 
neither of them produces sufficient light. May the Lord lead those 
who inquire into wisdom by the light of the law, and those that study 
the law by the light of reason. 





EMINENT JEWISH PHYSICIANS OF THE DARK AGES. 


Tue following notice of several eminent Jewish physicians who 
flourished during the dark ages, shows how the love of science mani- 
fested itself among our ancestors, even under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances :— 

The decrees of councils, however often repeated, availed little to- 
wards excluding the Jews from the practice of medicine even in France 
and Italy, much less in Castile, Arragon, and Portugal. In the first- 
mentioned of these Spanish kingdoms, we find an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of Jewish physicians to the king, also employed by them in the 
affairs of the state. For example, the marriage settlements of Henry 
IV. of Castile, brother of Isabella, with the Princess of Portugal, were 
drawn up by a Jewish ambassador, Rabbi Joseph, the king’s physician. 
In Arragon, during the same century, an Israelitish physician, Abiathar 
of Lerida, gained great renown by curing the blindness of King John 
II., at the age of eighty. This cure is the first instance of the opera- 
tion for cataract which has been recorded in the history of medical 
science. The physician ventured to perform the operation upon one 
eye, and having completely succeeded, felt some hesitation in proceed- 
ing ; but the resolute and courageous old king compelled him to risk an 
operation on the other also. In Portugal the names of Jewish physi- 
cians are rarely wanting among the officers of the king’s household. 
The dignity of Phystcomdr, or first physician, was instituted by King 
John I. of Portugal, in 13885, and bestowed first upon the Jewish phy- 
sician, Meier Mona, together with great privileges for himself and 
nation. Other Jewish professors of medicine were treated with similar 
consideration until the reign of King Manuel. When the Jews were ban- 
ished trom Portugal, in the year 1497, the new Christians—concealed 
or baptized Jews and their descendants—continued to distinguish them- 
selves as professors of medicine; for example, Dr. Manuel de Fonseca 
and his son, Dr. Lope de Puma whose daughter Ginebra was burnt 
by the inquisition on a charge of Judaism ; Dr. Geronimo Mene- 

tamires, whose posterity, with nn of the Peamendis were for two cen- 
turies both numerous and distinguished amongst the Jews of Hamburg 
and Amsterdam. Other celebrated practitioners, who emigrated from 
Portugal, also established themselves in these cities. Dr. Joao Rod- 
rigo, of Castellobranco, called Amatus Lusitanus ; Dr. Abraham Za- 
. euto (Zacutus Lusitanus), author of the “ History of Celebrated Physi- 
cians ;” Dr. Immanuel Jacob Rosales, upon whom the Emperor of 
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Germany bestowed the dignity of Count Palatine ; and Dr. Rodrigo de 
Castro, were equally known by their writings, and celebrated for their 
enlightened views, during the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Two sons of the last-named physician rose to eminence in the same 
profession, Dr. Bento (Baruk) and Dr. André (Daniel) de Castro; one 
was physician to the court of Queen Christiana of Sweden, the other to 
the King of Denmark. At Amsterdam an uninterrupted series of phy- 
sicians has risen from the Spanish and Portuguese synagogue during 
the last two centuries. Among them, besides Zacutus and Rosales, 
were Dr. Bueno Bibas, consulted at the Hague in the last illness of 
Prince Maurice ; Drs. Orobio de Castro and Semah Aboab, both father 
and son, with many others too numerous to mention here, before, Dr: 
Immanuel Cappadose, in our days. 

In France, also, the Jews from Provence, or from the peninsula, fre- 
quently distinguished themselves in the medical profession. A Jewish 
physician was called in to Francis I., and is said to have been the first 
to recommend the use of asses’ milk. The poet Nostradamus, well 
known on account of his singular predictions, was the descendant of a 
Jewish physician at tlte court of King René of Provence. A little be 
fore the time of Nostradamus, another physician of Jewish birth fol- 
lowed the Constable of Bourbon in his exile from his king and country. 
The son of this physician was the celebrated and distinguished Chan- 
cellor of France, Michel de ’H6pital, at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, equally celebrated for his virtue, and his great talent as a legist 
and statesman. Catherine de Medici, in those times, sought to the 
Jews more for astrology than medicine. In both these capacities were 
Jewish emigrants from the Peninsula received by Mary de Medici, wife 
of Henry 1V. of France ; among their number was Dr. Elias Rodrigo 
Montalto, who died at Paris, and was afterwards removed for inter- 
ment to the Portuguese Jewish cemetery of Ouverkerk, in the neigh- 
borhood of Amsterdam. In the eighteenth century, Dr. de Sylva, a 
Portuguese Israelite, was highly celebrated in France as a physician ; 
he was one of the very few upon whom Voltaire, the great enemy of 
Israel, bestowed, both in his poetry and history, some words of praise. 





MERCY IN JUDGMENT. 

Razer Jocuonan relates that, whilst the Egyptians were drowning 
in the Red Sea, the angels wished to chaunt the song of praise ; but 
God rebuked them, saying—“ What ! the works of my hand are perish- 
ing, and ye wish to sing !” 

T. SaANHEDRIM. 





ON THE EXCELLENCY AND IMPORTANCE OF THE 
HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


TueERE is a certain coldness and indifference in the phrases of our 
European languages, when they are compared with the Oriental forms 
of speech ; and it happens very luckily that the Hebrew idioms run 
into the English tongue with a particular grace and beauty. Our lan- 
guage has received innumerable elegancies ,and improvements from 
that infusion of Hebraisms, which are derived to it out of the poetical 
passages in holy writ. They give a force and energy to our expres- 
sions, warm and animate our language, and convey our thoughts in 
inore ardent and intense phrases than any that are to be met with in 
our own tongue. There is something so pathetic in this kind of dic- 
tion, that it often sets the mind in a flame, and makes our hearts burn 
within us. How cold and dead does a prayer appear that is composed 
in the most elegant and polite forms of speech, which are natural to 
our tongue, when it is not heightened by that solemnity of phrase 
which may be drawn from the sacred writings. It has been said by 
some of the ancients, that if the gods were to talk with men, they would 
certainly speak in Plato’s style; but I think we may say with justice, 
that when mortals converse with their Creator, they cannot do it in so 
proper a style as that of the Holy Scriptures. If any one would judge 
of the beauties of poetry that are to be met with in the divine writings, 
and examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech mix and in- 
corporate with the English language, after having perused the Book of 
Psalms, let him read a literal translation of Homer or Pindar. He will 
find in these two last such an absurdity and confusion of style, with 
such a comparative poverty of imagination, as will make him very sen- 
sible of what I have been advancing.—A ppIson. 

What can give a greater dignity to this language than its being the 
first language of mankind, its being the language of God, the language 
of angels, the language of prophets ; for God himself breathed this lan- 
guage into the first parents of mankind, Adam and Eve, at their very 
first creation, that they might explain their sentiments to one another, 
and in proper and convenient terms express whatever is comprehended 
in the whole universe of nature. This God made use of to manifest 
His boundless grace and will to men. In this language the holy angels 
talked with mere men. In this the prophets copied out the divine 
word concerning the eternal salvation of man. But if antiquity pro- 
cures esteem to things of a durable nature, what bears an earlier date 
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than this language, that is coeval with the world itself? And if the 
dignity of the author enhances the dignity of a thing, what deficiency can 
there be here? In a word, if the excellency ofthe subject matter that 
is laid down in these writings, conduces anything to the dignity of the 
language itself, what can be imagined more worthy than that which 
leads us to the saving knowledge of God himself, which shows the man- 
ner of attaining eternal salvation? O truly laudable and worthy study ! 
O industry beyond all praise! whereby a man is enabled in the same 
language knowingly to converse with God, with holy angels, with pa- 
triarchs, and with prophets, and clearly to unfold to men the mind of 
God from the language of God.—Buxtorr. 

The Hebrew Scriptures have never been, and are not now, truly 
translated or perfectly understood by those who pretend to be learned ; 
that, rightly translated and understood, they comprise a perfect system 
of natural philosophy, as well as a complete body of theology and reli- 
gion ; that they nowhere assert any of those heterodoxes in philosophy 
which modern observation shows to be such, but on the contrary teach 
and aver everything that hath been gathered from observations or ex- 
periments, recent or ancient, and propose and explain mechanical 
principles different from, nay, in many things diametrically opposite 
to those now received, by which all the various operations in nature 
are performed, and which tally with, and can be supported by, every 
observation and experiment that hath been truly taken or made, that 
the seeming absurdities with which the Scriptures are charged, either 
are not in the original, and are therefore owing to the ignorance or 
perverse design of the translators, or are when rightly understood no 
blemishes, but beauties in the revelation; and that the many institu- 
tions, declarations, and observations, which appear frivolous to those 
who do not understand them, are the product of perfect wisdom and 
contrivance, necessary to explain and preserve the religion inculeated 
in the Old Testament. The Hebrew Scriptures, however disguised and 
disfigured by the translation, are written with the utmost accuracy, 
propriety, and truth.—Lorp Forsrs. 

The greatest part of human literature owes its origin to the Sacred 
Scriptures and Jewish Church, is an assertion which wants not anti- 
quity nor yet reason for the demonstration thereof. Hence the scope 
and design of this discourse is to demonstrate that most of those arts 
and sciences that shone among the Gentile philologers and philosophers, 
were indeed but traditional beams of Scriptural revelation ; the wisest 
of the heathens were fain to light their candles at the fire of the sanc- 
tuary, to derive their knowledge from the oracles of God, seated in the 
Jewish Church, as will evidently appear by what ensues. Truth is 
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more ancient than all, and if I am not deceived, the antiquity of divine 
writ has in this profited me, that I am fully persuaded it was the trea- 
sury of all following wisdom. Which of the poets, which of the soph- 
ists, who did not drink altogether of the prophets’ fountain? Hence, 
also, the philosophers quenched their thirst, so that what they had from 
our Scripture, that we received from them again. Plato himself drew 
many things from the Hebrew fountains. Pythagoras transferred 
many things out of the Jewish institutions into his own philosophy. 
Yea, the poets have borrowed their best stage attire from the glorious 
wardrobe of Israel_—Ga er. 





THE FOX AND THE FISH: A FABLE OF RABBI AKIBA. 


Ir was the lot of Rabbi Axia to live in most calamitous 
times. Jerusalem was in ruins; the flower of the nation had either 
perished during the war, or had been carried into captivity to grace 
the triumph of the conqueror; and the miserable remnant that was 
permitted to remain in their once happy, but then desolated country, 
groaned under the iron yoke of the Romans; who, attributing the he- 
roie resistance which the people had made to their arms, and the obsti- 
nacy with which they had defended their country, to the spirit of their 
religion, wished totally to abolish it ; and with this view forbade them 
its free exercise, and the study of the law. Akiba observed the deplo- 
rable condition of his brethren ; and fearing lest the knowledge of the 
law should be totally lost, ventured, notwithstanding the Roman de- 
crees, to instruct the people in their religious duties, and to teach the 
law publicly. One day as he was thus laudably engaged, Papus, the son 
of Judah, a man well known for his learning, represented to him the 
imprudence of thus acting contrary to the Roman edicts ; and said to 
him, “ Akiba, art thou not afraid of this nation?” (alluding to the 
Romans). Thus wishing to deter him from so dangerous an employ- 
ment, by intimating that there are times when prudence requires us 
to yield to circumstances. Akiba, whose opinion was, that no cireum- 
stance whatever can justify an Israelite to forsake his religion, being 
also persuaded that the calamities which the nation then experienced 
were to be attributed to their iniquities, and that their only chance of 
deliverance was in strictly adhering to the laws of God, said to him, 
“ Papus, art thou the man of whom it is said, Ze is wise ? Surely thy 
words show that thou art a fool:” and in order to expose to his audi- 
ence the folly of that policy, commonly called expedzence, which often 
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sacrifices permanent good to momentary advantages, he told them the 
following fable :-- 

-“ The fox,” said he, “ once took a walk by the side of a river and ob- 
served the fish hurrying to and fro, in the greatest agitation and 
alarm. Curious to know the cause of so much confusion, he addressed 
himself to them, and said, ‘ Friends, may I be so bold as to ask why 
you are so much agitated?’ ‘We are endeavoring,’ replied the fish, 
‘to flee from our enemies, and avoid the many nets and snares which 
they have prepared for us.” ‘Oh! oh!’ said the cunning fox, ‘if that 
be all, I can tell you an easy way how to secure your safety. Come 
along with me on dry land, where we may dwell together, in tran- 
quillity in the same manner as our ancestors did before us.’ The fish 
perceiving the treachery of their insidious adviser, said to him, ‘ Fox ! 
fox! art thou he who is considered as the most sagacious of animals ? 
Surely thy counsel proves thee a very great fool. If, even in our own 
native element, we are beset with so many dangers, what security can 
we expect to find on an element so repugnant to our nature, and so 
contrary to our habits?” 

“Tt is even so with us,” continued the pious Rabbi: “if even par- 
tially following that law of which it is said, ‘lt is thy life and length of 
days, we experience so much distress and oppression, what think you 
will be our lot should we entirely abandon it?” 


T. Beracnorn. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


What is history but a fable agreed upon ?— Napoleon. 
Unreasonable haste is the direct road to error.—Moliére. 

Neason gains all men by compelling none.—Aaron Hill. 
Honest men are the gentlemen of nature.—-Bulwer Lytton. 
Envy is more irreconcilable than hatred.— Rouchefoucauld, 
Many good purposes lie in the churchyard.— Philip Henry. 
No sword bites so fiercely as an evil tongue.—Sir 2. Sydney. 
Age is rarely despised but when it is contemptible—Johnson. 
A song will outlive all sermons in the memory.—//enry Giles. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.—Shakespeare. 
One always has time enough, if one will apply it well.— Goethe. 
To be furious in religion is to be irreligiously religious.— William 

Penn. 





“OUT WEST.” 
BY PROF. J. D. BUTLER. 


Tur West draws new settlers into its capacious bosom by its fertility, 
its free homesteads, and its infinite demand for labor, whether skilled 
or unskilled. It also drives them to take shelter under its wings by: 
competition. 

New England once raised her own breadstuffs, but she has long 
since ceased so to do, The produce of richer and cheaper lands com- 
peted with her farmers, till it proved more than a match for their skill 
and energy. Many of them then turned to manufactures, but a still 
larger number were hence driven West. They made their own some 
of the cheap acres there, and enlisted in the ranks of the agricultural 
army which had vanquished them. Thus the West is constantly 
acting on the East with an increasing weight, and that of a larger 
and longer lever. Here is one secret of its rapid growth. 

It is forty years since the first white families entered Iowa. But no 
more than one-third of its present population were born within its 
limits ; two-thirds have come in. 

Of its twelve hundred thousand to-day, about one-half were born in 
some more eastern State. Foreign countries, being further than the 
Atlantic slope from the West, have hitherto felt its influence less—but 
even they were long since driven as well as drawn to send their sons . 
thither. The influence exerted upon them has been of the same nature 
with that which has brought Westward so many from our own East. 
Hence one-sixth of the population of Iowa has come into it from 
beyond the Atlantic. 

Not one-sixth of the population of Nebraska were born within its 
limits. More than twenty-five thousand homesteaders and pre-emptors 
have filed claims in the land-office at Lincoln, a capital not yet six years 
old; and within the last three years, about three thousand settlers have 
bought farms on the land-grant to the Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad, on ten years’ credit and six per cent. interest, and, on con- 
tracts made since 1872, no instalment of the principal is due till the 
beginning of the fifth year, and then only one-seventh. 

The Westward tidal wave was never so strong as to-day—but it will 
be stronger to-morrow. The stronger it grows the more strength it 
has to grow stronger. Nor can it fail to wax still more mighty till so 
many of the European millions have migrated that the density of 
population and the rate of wages shall have become well-nigh equalized 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 





SCIENCE, ART, AND FACTS. 


Ture is no necessity, just at present, for the locomotive to awaken 
the echoes in the capital of the Chaldeans, or to run its iron course 
through the ruins of Nineveh, or for its shrieking whistle to resound— 

“* By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old.” 

But if not for just now, it is perfectly possible for the future, and 
for not a very long future at that. The talk is for a railway through 
the valley of the Euphrates, and it is merely a question of some 
250,000,000 of dollars to take a line straight through Constantinople 
and, skirting Palestine, to pass through Persia to Hindostan. ‘ From 
London to Bombay 5,872 miles all by rail,” will be, some day or other, 
perfectly legible in mammoth posters in the streets of the capital of 
England. Is there anything so surprising, after all? Thirty years 
ago, who ever thought the Pacific railroad even possible ? 


It was at Vincennes, in France, that the famous china factory of 
Sévres was commenced, and its intrinsic excellence alone would have 
brought it in time in vogue, but its popularity was strangely aided by 


the Empress Catharine of Russia. In 1754 she ordered a complete 
set of china; “simple,” she stated she wanted it, “only it was to be 
decorated with paintings in imitation of old cameos.” She scarcely 
counted on the cost when she deigned to transmit the order. When 
the bill came in it footed up 360,000 livres—about $90,000. She was 
naturally astonished and refused payment. Diplomacy interfered and 
explained matters, and ultimately the bill was settled. All this agita- 
tion but added to the renown of Vincennes china. All the crowned 
heads of Europe were clamorous then for more sets of china at any 
price, and so the famous factory at Sévres was founded. 


The names of Gillot and Perry are known all over the world, where 
a steel pen is used ; but few are aware that it is to Sir Josiah Mason 
that they really owe their usefulness. It was in 1829 that Mason, then 
a poor man, first saw in Birmingham a steel pen, marked by the shop- 
man at 3s. 6d. each. One glance satisfied Mason that he could make 
a dozen for sixpence. Going home, he manufactured three and sent 
them to Perry, who had just commenced the business. With great 
shrewdness, Perry at once saw that the pens made by Mason were an 
improvement on his clumsy ones, and an immediate contract was made, 
and from this little beginning Mason became the largest pen manufac- 
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turer in the world. His name, however, was but little known, as the 
dealers put their own titles on the pens. Sir Josiah Mason, the pen- 
maker, has contributed lately to certain charitable and scientific 
institutions in England no less than £350,000. 


The late fearful loss of the steamer Atlantic brings again before the 
people the question of iron and wooden ships, and various problems in 
regard to the length of ships. A long vessel is not so liable to pitch 
as a short one, from the disproportion between the length of the waves 
and the ship, but, as in cases of great width, which causes heavy rolling 
when it does ensue, so the pitching of a long vessel is proportionately 
violent. The proportion advised by the London Lloyds is, that a ship 
should keep in her build within this limit, of fourteen times as long as 
sheis wide. As to iron ships, one class of builders declare that Eng- 
land never would have constructed iron ships if it had not been that 
all her forests were consumed. Experience, however, tends to show 
that, durability being immensely in favor of iron ships, accidents aris- 
ing from storms are about the same in both wooden and iron ships. 


City housekeepers wince at the price of butter; but whether, by any 
artificial methods of manufacture, prices may be reduced, it is impossi- 
ble to say. Human ingenuity, taxed to its utmost to find articles of 
food in Paris, invented methods of preparing butter; and, strange 
to say, what was forcedly used during their period of starvation as an 
imitation of butter, is now employed when the stress of famine is passed. 
It is not openly called butter, but rejoices in the name of margarine. 
Its method of preparation is as follows :— Raw ox-tallow is gently heated 
in water with potash, mixed with a certain proportion of tripe. It is 
then purified, cooled, and the salted product subjected to hydraulic 
pressure, in order to remove the stearine. The result is a yellow mass 
very much resembling butter that has been heated, and is perfectly 
applicable to cooking purposes. Of course the odor and flavor of the 
butter-cup and clover are wanting ; but by taking this butter, mixing it 
with milk and churning it, an article is said to be obtained which, if 
not the “‘ Simon pure,” at least resembles in taste original butter. 


A pretty spray of green tufty grass, all sparkling with dew-drops, 
not in the fields, but in a lady’s bonnet! Well, what of it? It is as 
light and graceful as can be, and sways to and fro with every motion 
of the wearer. It is not pleasant to think, however, that death, disease, 
and misery have all much to do with that vivid green tuft of grass. 
Ninety-nine chances in a hundred is it, that their color comes from 
Scheele’s green, the base of which is arsenic. It does no harm to the 
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fair wearer, only to the poor child who manufactured it. Some unfor- 
tunate little toddler had to thread those glass beads, which imitate the 
dew-drops on the slender stalks, and to give them a shake or s0, to get 
them adjusted properly, and this shook ont a little powder, nine-tenths 
of which was arsenic, and of course this poison was absorbed. How can 
you tell those who work at this cruel trade? Yon can tell them 
straight from the red rims around their eyes, and because their faces 
are white and pinched up like, but principally from the hair in front, 
just where the part should come, dropping out and changing color. 
Next time one of our fair readers exhibits a spring bonnet before 
admiring friends, let her think of the poor child whose health has been 
ruined, and let her ponder how best leyislative acts can be enforced to 
protect the poor worker froma life of disease and misery. 


How is or how was coal made? are questions which our children ask 
every day, and which very few, even among well-informed adults, can 
answer. The best explanation yet given, we think, is somewhat as 
follows: An enormous bulk of vegetable matter, hundreds of thou- 
sands of years growing in all the rank luxuriance due to a moist atmos- 
phere and tropical sun, like in the wilds of Africa, has first been con- 
verted into peat or bog, and, thus preserved, has been covered up by 
some great agitation of nature. Under intense pressure from above 
and below, in long time it has become solidified. In comparatively 
recent times there have been upheavals, and these strata of coal have 
been lifted up again. So, after ages of due preparation, these seams of 
coal have been brought into a position to be accessible to man, and the 
forces of the sunbeam which fell upon the jungles of the primeval 
world are again unlocked and made subservient to our use, when we 
now decompose, by burning, those compounds which had been called 
into existence by the solar heat. 


Accident insurance is steadily gaining in favor among intelligent 
people. From the report just published by the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., we glean the astonishing fact that during 
the past year 32,418 accident policies were issued, with net premiums 
of $450,678.62, and that, in a business of nine years’ duration, this 
Company alone has issued two hundred and sixty-seven thousand poli- 
cies, and paid to about seventeen thousand claimants the immense sum 
of nearly two millions of dollars. From these figures it is evident that 
the value of accident insurance cannot be too highly estimated. 
Every one is liable to accident. With the greatest care and precaution 
calamities will happen, which bring sorrow, misery, and suffering to 
thousands. Either a steamer is wrecked, carrying hundreds to a 
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watery grave, or a railroad train runs over a rotten bridge or a mis- 
placed switch and comes to grief, thus killing, maiming, and burning its 
passengers. These are types of accidents which involve wholesale 
slaughter. There are many minor casualties, however, which, if not 
so general in their results, are just as serious to the individuals who 
sustain them. The fall of a brick, or the kick of a horse, may deprive 
an entire family of its main support by either killing or crippling for 
life the bread-winner of that household. Thus it will be seen that 
every walk of life is beset with dangers, which the prudent man will 
so guard against that, if he cannot actually prevent them, he will at 
least be enabled to dimi®ish somewhat from their severity. No bet- 
ter investment can be made than that which gives you an accident 
policy. The chances of your house being burned are much less than 
that you may receive some bodily injury. Why then should people 
neglect the precaution of insuring against the latter when they would 
never think of neglecting the former? Now that the season for sum- 
mer travel has returned again, it would be well for all classes to avail 
themselves of that certain mode of relief which, in the unfortunate event 
of an accident, is always afforded by a sound, reliable, and responsible 
company such as the Travelers’, of Hartford, Conn. 


“The Favored Scholar ” is the title of an elegant group of statuary 


just published by our famous American sculptor, Mr. John Rogers. 
The scene, which is a home one, is very pretty, and tells its story at a 
glance. A village schoolmaster, young and prepossessing in appear- 
ance, is seated at his desk explaining an arithmetical problem to 
the fair pupil who stands beside him, and who, if we may judge by 
her age, by the nosegay of flowers on the tutor’s desk, and by the ten- 
der look he bestows upon her, is perhaps destined to become in time, 
if not his partner in the school, at all events his partner in a home and 
the sole possessor of his heart. Doubtless some such thought must 
have occurred to the little urchin, who, seated on a bench in front of 
the desk and hidden from the eye of the master, is amusing himself 
by teasing the girl and twisting papers in his hair to represent her 
curls, On the bench lie his broken slate and dilapidated book ; on 
one side of the desk a pen-wiper is suspended, on the other a cap and 
jacket, while the front is ornamented with grotesque designs by the 
little rascal intended to caricature the girl and the master, and which, if 
they do not speak highly for his talent in drawing, give ample evi- 
dence of his power of penetration. This last happy effort of Mr. 


Rogers is one of his best, and will, we are sure, receive general appro- 
bation. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Ocean, AtmospHERE, AND Lirg, being the Second Series of a De- 
scriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By Exiske Rectvs. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


To the scientific reader this volume of the eminent French savant, 
whose former work, entitled Zhe Earth, was some time ago published 
by the same firm (Harper & Bros.), is of no stall value; for apart from 
the subject, which is in itself interesting and important to know, the man- 
ner of its treatment is at once so clear and comprehensive as to include 
in one volume divisions which other authors have been compelled to treat 
separately. The work consists of three parts; the first treating of the 
ocean proper, the second of atmosphere and meteorology, the third of 
animated life, the earth and its flora, the land and its fauna, earth and 
man, and finally the work of man in his reaction on nature. A very 
useful feature of the volume is its colored maps and other illustrations, 
which impart at a glance the meaning of the author. As was the case 
with his Larth, M. Reclus has written his companion work in a style 
capable of being understood and appreciated even by unscientific 
readers, and this is a great point in its favor. By this means all the 
phenomena of currents, tides, winds, clouds, and climates, which other- 
wise might prove only suited to the learned few, are brought within 
the comprehension of any person of ordinary intelligence. A vast 
amount of knowledge and a general acquaintance of the subject is thus 
imparted to the reader, without his actually being aware that he has 
been engaged in perusing a work deeply laden with rich thought, and 
bearing on its every page the imprint of one of the master minds in 
the realms of science. 


Mippremarcu: A Story of Provincial Life. By Grorcr Exsor. 2 
Vols. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Tue London Spectator expresses the wish, which we cordially in- 
dorse, “ that George Eliot’s marvellously realistic power would for once 
indulge readers with a vision as true as any she has called up, which 
should send them away happier if not wiser men.” This indeed is the 
only defect of the work. It lacks almost entirely the atmosphere of 
happiness. Nevertheless it furnishes a new study for the illustration 
of human nature, and affords us a rare and magnificent cabinet of 
character-sketches. Regarded from this light, Mddlemarch is far 
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ahead of any of its predecessors by the same gifted authoress, and we 
doubt not but that it is destined to take a high rank among the great- 
est works of fiction of the age. The genius of George Eliot consists in 
the peculiar faculty she possesses of understanding the secret workings 
of the human heart, and of translating them in such language as to 
produce a series of pictures which can never fail to excite our admira- 
tion. The volumes before us are aptly described in its brief title as a 
“study of provincial life.” The characters are commonplace people, 
and come and go just as they would in real life. And yet the ge- 
nius of the authoress has woven from these slender materials a story 
of surpassing beauty and interest, in which every sentence has a sig- 
nificance, and which cannot be regarded other than as a “study,” 
requiring for its enjoyment a mind of culture and refinement. 


Bua Hepraica, secundum editiones Jos. Athie, Joannis Leusden, 
Jo. Simonis Aliorumque, imprimis Everardi Van Der Hooght, 
D. Henrici Opitii et Wolfii Heidenheim, cum additionibus Clavique 
Masoretica et Rabbinica Aucustt Hann. Nune denuo Recognita 
et Emendata ab Isaaco Lerser, V. D. M., et Josepuo JaQuett, 
V.D.M. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott et Soe. 


Srupent’s Hesrew Lexicon. A compendious and complete Hebrew 
and Chaldsic Lexicon to the OLp Testament. Edited by Bensamin 
Davirs, Ph.D., LL.D. London: Asher & Co. 


Wr have given above the full titles of two works we have recently 
received from the well-known Philadelphia publishing house of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. The first is issued by them, and the second is im- 
ported from England, they being the sole agents in this country for its 
sale. The Hebrew Bible, edited by the late Rev. Isaac Leeser in 
connection with Rev. Joseph Jaquett, is already favorably known to 
our co-religionists, and, so far as correctness is concerned, is acknowl- 
edged as one of the best in use. The publishers, in getting up the new 
edition, have to be congratulated on the styles of type, printing, paper, 
and binding, all of which are such as to render the work one highly 
valuable in a theologian’s library. 

The Lexicon, edited by Dr. Davies, is chiefly founded on the works 
of Gesenius and Fiirst, with improvements from Dietrich and other 
sources. Though not claiming to be original, it is certainly new in 
many respects. The irregular and harder forms of words are placed 
in alphabetical order in the body of the Lexicon, and not as usual put 
by themselves at the end. Much attention seems also to be given to 
the affinities and analogies between words in different forms and of 
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various dialects or languages. In carrying out the plan of the editor, 
the London printing-office is entitled to praise for the care and nicety 
displayed in the selection of type, and in the general way in which the 
book has been produced. 


Tue Hoty Bisty, with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and 
a Revision of the Translation. By Bisnops and other Cierey of the 
Anexican Cuurcn. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


Tue second volume of this elaborate work, better known as the 
Speaker’s Commentary, has made its appearance. It embraces the 
books of Joshua, by Rev. T. E. Espry; Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, by 
Right Rev. Lord Arrnur Hervey, D.D.; and 1 Kings, by Professor 
GrorcE Rawson. The American edition is printed from duplicates 
of the English plates. There is, however, one slight difference which we 
hope to see remedied in the other volumes, and that is the omission to 
publish the table of contents which belongs to the English edition, and 
the names of the editors of the different books. Both these points are 
important and ought not to be overlooked. For a general review of 
the work we prefer to wait until its completion, as we shall then have a 
better opportunity of judging of its merits and worth as regarded es- 
sentially from a Jewish point of view. In the mean while we have 
seen sufficient to convince us that no Biblical scholar or theological 
student of any denomination shouid be without a copy. 


Santo Dominco, Past and Present; with a Glance at Hayti. By 
Samuren Hazarp. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Art the present time, when the question of the annexation of Santo 
Domingo to the United States, which gave rise to much _ political agi- 
tation, has in a measure been revived by the purchase of Samana Bay 
by a private company of American capitalists, the publication of Mr. 
Hazard’s work may be regarded by some as having an especial politi- 
cal object in view and intended to serve a party purpose. From a 
careful examination of his work, however, we are convinced that the 
author is honest in his assertion, that “his only endeavor in making 
this volume is to bring together in a continuous and condensed form, 
for the benefit of the general reader, the facts connected with the his- 
tory of the island from its discovery by Columbus to the present 
tine, illustrating, as much as possible, its scenes and people by his own 
sketches, and photographs and engravings gathered trom various 
sources.” In addition to having circumnavigated the island and 
traversed “its length and breadth,” Mr. Hazard subsequently went to 
London and “consulted almost every early writer of note upon the 
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island of San Domingo found in the treasures of the British Museum.” 
He has thus been .enabled to give us a work which is much needed, 
inasmuch as very little is known of the subject. 

His narrative of personal experiences and observations is exceedingly 
well written, and shows that he is quite an adept in the descriptive 
art, while the numerous iJlustrations which grace the book bear evi- 
dent signs of truthfulness and artistic skill. As a valuable addition to 
a library of travel we cordially recommend the work. 


Tur Sermons or Henry Warp Bescuer 1n PLymoutru Cuurcn, Broox- 
LYN, from verbatim reports by T. J. Etumwoop. Fifth, Sixth, 


Seventh, and Eighth Series. 4 Vols. New York: J. B. Ford 
ce Co. 


TueseE four octavo volumes contain a selection of sermons preached 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, by Henry Ward Beecher, from Sep- 
tember, 1870, to September, 1872. The name of the greatest preacher 
of the age is known wherever the English language is spoken, and to eri- 
ticise at any length his sermons would at this late day be simply an act 
of supererogation. Many men have the faculty of interesting and im- 
pressing an audience for the time being; but their charm, being only in 
their manner and not the matter of what is said, loses its effect when 
the words spoken appear in print. This, however, is by no means the 
case with Mr. Beecher. Gifted by nature with a remarkable voice 
and graceful delivery, he combines with his splendid power of elocu- 
tion all the beauties of rhetoric and freshness of thought. From a 
close study of human nature, he is able to draw the most graphic pic- 
ture of either happiness or misery, and thus his power over the hearts 
of his hearers is immense. He can place his audience in tears or in 
laughter at will, and so rivet the attention that an hour’s sermon 
seems as an address of but a few minutes. In his similes he is pe- 
culiarly happy, while often his keen sense of humor gives point and 
finish to the practical lessons it is always his aim to inculcate. Ofcourse 
tohear Mr. Beecher in his pulpit and to read his sermons are two dif- 
ferent things; but, as we have already said, this difference is not, near 
so marked as with other popular speakers. In the volumes before us 
there is not a sermon which is not worth reading and worth preserv- 
ing. As is to be expected, in many instances his peculiar Christian 
idea is predominant, and hence his reasoning in these cases cannot be 
accepted by those who reject the doctrines of Christianity. Due allow- 
ance being made for this necessary peculiarity, we see no reason why 
his sermons should not be read with pleasure and profit by the follow- 
ers of any religious denomination. 
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Turnine-Pornts in Lirz. By Rev. Freperick Arnotp, B.A. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


For the boy or young man who desires a work of much interest 
blended with practical lessons for his own guidance and instruction, 
we know of few better books than the one now before us from the 
pen of Rev. Mr. Arnold. It is indeed full of illustrations taken from 
actual life, the author having collected numerons facts from the lives 
of celebrated statesmen, poets, philosophers, clergymen, merchants, 
and others whose fortunes were made by some chance accident or 
turning-point which was taken advantage of at the time. Mr. Arnold 
has evidently the right idea of life. Though there may be, and doubt- 
less is, no such thing as “luck” in the abstract, he yet thinks that 
“sometimes circumstances purely fortuitous have colored and _ in- 
fluenced a whole lifetime.” It is these cireumstances which he terms 
“ turning-points,” and for these one must, in his opinion, have before 
prepared himself to take advantage of them. While admitting in the 
main the correctness of Mr. Arnold’s reasoning, we are of the opinion 
that men’s chances or “ turning-points ” in life are very unequally di- 
vided, and that there are thousands who—either from birth, station, 
locality, health, hereditary constitution, or some other extraneous 
circumstance—really have no “ turning-point” at all. In these cases, 
the proper fulfilment of the great duties of life, in just that propor- 
tion as the surrounding circumstances will permit, is, to our mind, as 
meritorious as though the “ turning-points” had been many, and been 
rightly seized and used to the best advantage. 


Tue Atpine. New York: James Sutton & Co. 


Ir seems to us that with each succeeding number the Aldine 
improves not only in the beauty of its illustrations but in the excel- 
lence of its literature. Since this last department has been intrusted 
to the care of Mr. R. H. Stoddard, the Aldine has endeavored to take 
its stand with the best of our monthlies, and it is but justice to say 
that it has so far succeeded as to show that it is not merely a pictorial 
work, but one which combines graceful and pure literature with the 
rarest specimens of artistic skill. There are few journals in this 
country devoted to the cultivation of art, and inasmuch as this one is 
faithfully working for that object, it deserves hearty encouragement 
and liberal support. We would remind our readers that the next 
issue of the Aldine will contain one of the quarterly tinted plates of 
Mr. John S. Davis’ child-sketches, which is alone worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. 





THE STAGE. 


As the summer approaches one of the most brilliant theatrical 
seasons ever witnessed in New York is drawing to a close. It has been 
remarkable not only for the intrinsic merit of the plays produced and 
the excellence of the artists, but for the fact that the managers have 
seemed to vie with each other in liberality of setting and accuracy of 
detail. Such assiduous attention and careful catering to the intelli- 
gent wants of the people, though involving a large outlay of money, 
have met with their reward, for the public have nightly thronged the 
several theatres, and filled to repletion the managerial coffers. This is 
a healthy sign of the times, for it shows unmistakably that the day 
has passed when inferior talent, or even mediocrity will be tolerated on 
our metropolitan boards. The press, too—that great agent and pro- 
moter of civilization—is giving valuable aid towards cultivating a 
proper taste among the masses, and urging managers to do their utmost 
for the benefit of art. Thus it is now no rare thing to find even religi- 
ous papers giving regular reviews of the principal performances. 

During the past month the attractions have been many and varied. 
It is with regret, however, that we are unable in this number, from 
want of space, to give as extended notices of these as we could wish, 
and as it would be injustice to deal with them inadequately, we must 
content ourselves by amere summary of what has been done, leaving to 
another occasion that proper criticism to which they are entitled. 

At Booth’s, a play, new to this country, entitled “ Amy Robsart,” 
has afforded Miss Adelaide Neilson another occasion to exhibit her 
wonderful dramatic power. The play is the work of Mr. Andrew 
Halliday, and is founded on Scott’s beautiful novel of endlworth. 
Whatever may be its worth, the fact that one of the loveliest of women, 
and most talented of actresses now on the stage, sustains the character 
of the heroine, will be sufficient to render it a success for some time to 
come. That Miss Neilson is the cleverest artist who has for many 
years visited our shores is, we are sure, the verdict of all who have 
seen her as Juliet, Rosalind, and last, though not least, as Amy 
Robsart. 

At the Grand Opera House Mr. Fechter has been delighting large 
audiences with his impersonation of Hdmund Dantes in his new 
adaptation of “ Monte Cristo,” and while thus winning golden opin- 
ions for himself he has reaped a rich harvest for Mr. Daly, who came 
forward at the right moment when it was feared both actor and piece 
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would have to wait for another season. But this is not the only 
success Mr. Daly has achieved, for at his other house—the New Fifth 
Avenue—the revival of “ Divorce” with the fine acting of Miss Clara 
Morris in the principal réle, and the production of a new piece en- 
titled, “‘ Madelein Morel,” the joint work of Dr. Mosenthal, of Vienna, 
‘and Mr. Daly, have been as satisfactory as any manager could desire. 

At Wallack’s, Mr. Sothern has appeared in his original character of 
Squire Chuckles in “* The Squire’s Last Shilling,” and as is usual with 
that gentleman in whatever part he may sustain has shown himself an 
actor of much versatility, and has increased his hold on public favor. 

At the Union Square, “ Frou Frou,” with Miss Agnes Ethel in the 
title rdle, has drawn large audiences; but this play has given way to a 
new piece by Mrs. Sheridan Shook, entitled, “ Without a Heart,” and 
which, if report speaks truly, gives proof of considerable ability on the 
part of the authoress. 

Our German citizens too have not been without the means of enjoy- 
ing the drama in their native language; for Mr. Neuendorff, the ener- 
getic manager of the Germania, has spared neither trouble nor expense 
in bringing together a number of talented artists, thus supplying a 
want which has been long felt in this city. During a very profitable 
season which extended from October 10th, 1872, to May 17th of the 
present year, fifty-one pieces were produced, the aggregate number of 
performances being 225. Of these, three were given at the Academy 
of Music, one in the Brooklyn Athenzeum, and one at the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia. On many occasions, when favorite plays 
were represented, the Germania was found too small to accommodate the 
hundreds who assembled at its doors. This speaks well for Mr. Neu- 
endorfi’s efforts, and we hope that when next he opens his theatre he 
may meet with the same success he has already earned, and which he 
so well deserves. 

In Brooklyn, Mrs. F. B. Conway continues with remarkable good 
taste and judgment to place on her stage all the leading novelties, and 
it is no mere compliment to say that it is impossible for one to pass 
other than a pleasant evening at her pretty theatre. In support of 
this assertion, we may mention that as svon as Mr. Wallack completed 
his engagement, Mrs. John Wood appeared in Mons. Sardou’s comedy 
of “Uncle Sam.” Since her departure, “ Under the Gaslight ” was 
produced with, a powerful cast, and with all the necessary adjuncts of 
good scenery and general stage setting. Then “Man and Wife ” 
came next, and this, we believe, is the piece now running, unless 
another change has been made in the bill, which would be no unusual 
thing for a management which is continually on the alert to entertain 
the public with infinite variety. 
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